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HOW WE FOUND THE SOURCE 
OF THE RIVER AMAZON 

Lake 15,000 feet up in the Andes 

BY JOHN BROWN 

This special dispatch to the C N is from the young British 
explorer who, with his companion Sebastian Snow, traced the 
actual source of the mighty River Amazon to a glacier lake 
high in the Peruvian Andes 

Since leaving England Sebastian Snow and I have travelled more than 
10,000 miles by/ship, river launch, canoe, mule, horse, aeroplane, and 
on foot in the search for the true source of the Amazon. 

Without aircraft we could not 


FOUL PLAY! 

When a brood of hens was re¬ 
quired for a street scene in the new 
film Thief of Damascus a man was 
given the job of scattering corn to 
get them together at the right 
moment. 

But there was a delay in “shoot¬ 
ing ” the scene, and by the time 
the cameras were ready for the 
liens, the birds had eaten all the 
corn and marched off. More corn 
was scattered, but there was 
another delay and again the hens 
ale all the corn and wandered off 
before they could be filmed. 

When at last the cameras were 
ready for them, and corn was 
temptingly scattered, the hens were 
fed-up, ignored the corn, "and 
dispersed. There was nothing for 
it but to wait until they were 
hungry again! 


USED TO IT ■ 

A learned judge of the American 
Supreme Court, Justice Douglas, 
has been putting aside his gravity 
and having an adventurous holi¬ 
day in the Himalayas. Twice he 
was thrown by mules while riding 
along mountain trails, and in 
Kashmir he was thrown by a 
frolicsome yak. 

Justice Douglas sustained a 
strained wrist and back, but 
thought nothing of it, for two 
years ago he broke several ribs 
when thrown, by a horse in the 
mountains of Washington. State. 

Undaunted by his mishaps in the 
Himalayas, he set out for Indo¬ 
nesia before returning to the 
United States. 


Weight on Her Mind 

Stis, 



This young visitor to the 
London Zoo soon made friends 
with Joe, the East African 
Bush Baby. 


we 

have hoped to finish our work of 
visiting the main tributaries of the 
River Amazon in one season. As 
it is, we have seen all the supposed 
source streams—the Ucuyali, the 
Urubamba, .the Maranon, the La 
Raya Lake. Having measured 
their respective flow, we can now 
say definitely that the Maranon is 
the main river. 

Our job was not, however, com¬ 
pleted in deciding which river was 
the main source. The Maranon 
starts as a small stream two feet 
deep, issuing from Lake Lauri- 
cocha in the Peruvian Andes. But 
an American expedition in 1928 
found there were many glacier 
lakes south of Lauricocha, and 
these lakes could also be sources 
of the river. 

WHICH WAS THE LAKE? . 

The problem was, which lake? 
For there are seven south of 
Lauricocha, and leading to Mount 
Raura, 18,756 feet high ; and there 
are also many unknown lakes 
farther west on the crests that look 
down on the Pacific. 

We solved the problem by using 
uranin, a powerful dye that turns 
water a bright green. By putting 
this dye in the various lake waters 
and waiting to see if any colour 
appeared elsewhere, we were able 
to trace underground channels, 
where the rock walls have cracked 
and allowed the lake water to 
escape. 

THE FINAL TEST 

As a result of these experiments 
we had to go farther south until 
we were at the foot of the huge 
mountain walls of Santa Ana and 
of Raura, ten miles south of Lake 
Lauricocha. Here we found that 
the true source was Lake Nino- 
;cocha, first visited in 1944 by the 
French explorer Flornoy. 

Here, 15,000 feet up, the River 
Amazon begins, flowing from a 
nest of giant glaciers that tower 
hundreds of feet into the sky. 

The area is continually changing 
shape, as the glaciers are on the 
move, cutting new grooves and 
■lake circles with their mighty 
weight and grinding action. 

One of the troubles in measuring 
the rivers was the speed with which 
they rose. This w'as quite different 
from Britain, where there is plenty 
of grass, plants, and soil to take 
up moisture. Where there is a 

Continued on page 2 



LIONS HAD THE 
BREAKFAST 

Eleven-year-old Lindsay Bertram 
had an exciting tale to tell her 
classmates when she returned to 
school in Johannesburg after the 
winter holidays. With her parents 
she went camping near the Kruger 
National Park. 

A site was chosen on the Sabi 
River, which in the winter season 
(corresponding to our summer) is 
so low' that big game can easily 
cross from bank to bank. The days 
passed without incident until a 
wildebeest was s*hot to provide 
food for the native guides. The 
surplus meat was hung in a tree 
for later use. 

That night Lindsay was 
awakened by the dull padding of 
feet behind the awning where she 
and her parents slept. A low fire 
was still burning and in its glow a 
huge black-maned lion was visible. 
Other lions could be heard prowl¬ 
ing around, all trying to get at the 
meat in the tree. 

Lindsay and her parents, now 
fully awake, sat waiting for the 
next move. It came with the dawn 
when the lions slunk off into the 
bush. Examination showed the 
spoor of at least six lions—and, 
of course, no meat for breakfast. 

But Lindsay says it was some 
compensation to have the material 
for a wonderful essay on “An 
exciting holiday experience.’' 


Model take-off 

The girl launching her little bi¬ 
plane is Iris Clark, a member 
of Upton Model Flying Club. 
On the right, John Oliver is 
preparing to fly jet-propelled 
models at Radlett Aerodrome, 
in Hertfordshire. 


NEXT, PLEASE 

A cow caused severe dislocation 
of the traffic in Maidstone as she 
ran through the streets. 

Eventually the cow sought 
sanctuary in a barber’s shop. 
When tw'o policemen entered they 
found her gazing earnestly into a 
large mirror, as if contemplating a 
shampoo. Brushing aside the 
police, she ran back into the street 
and was captured. 



FLYING TO 

Plans for making a piloted flight 
to the Moon, which, it is hoped, 
will be achieved before the end of 
the present century, are being dis¬ 
cussed at the second International 
Congress on Astronautics, now 
meeting in London. 

The space-flight scientists expect 
that in the next ten years or so 
there will be established a “space 
station ” or man-made satellite of 
the Earth. 

After this has been achieved, the 
next step will be experimental 
flights by piloted rockets several 
thousand miles into space. 


THE MOON 

When man has, as it were, found 
his feet in outer space, projectiles 
operated by robots will be sent for 
a trip raund the Moon. These 
will carry television projectors so 
that viewers on Earth can survey 
the Moon's surface at close range 
and also watch the behaviour of 
the projectiles. Later, the robots 
will be replaced by human 
observers. 

The last step will be an actual 
landing on the Moon by piloted 
space ships. They will not be able 
to make a gliding descent, but will 
use jet brakes. 


ARRESTING STORY 

When a porter searching a train 
for lost property at the railway 
station at Auckland. New Zealand, 
found a pair of handcuffs he tried 
them-on. 

They fitted very well, so he had 
to go to the police station to find 
a constable with a key! 
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HAPPIER DAYS IN HOLLAND 

A C N economic correspondent who has been visiting Holland 
sends us these notes about that prosperous country. 

\^Then the numbers of British visitors to each European country this 
year are published they will probably reveal that the biggest rise 
in popularity has been that of Holland. 

And no wonder. In the past few years Holland has made a 
stupendous effort, and with such success that today she has much to 
offer to business people and tourists alike. 


The war left Dutch economy 
severely damaged. The breaking 
of dykes flooded low-lying areas 
and undid—in hours—the toil of 
centuries spent on bringing new 
land into cultivation. 

Yet by the exercise of great 
native skill and perseverance, and 
helped by money and good sup¬ 
plied by America and Britain, the 
people of the Netherlands have 
overcome their grave post-war 
difficulties. They are now firmly 
on the road to a new prosperity. 

Not that the visitor should 
expect spectacular single achieve¬ 
ments. It is the solid overall effort 
of this doughty race which adds 
up, as in centuries past, to the 
splendid results. 

ALL CARS NEW 

Take the transport system, for 
instance. The railways are again 
speedy, comfortable, and punctual. 
On the roads it is well-nigh im¬ 
possible to find a pre-war motor¬ 
car. All cars were seized by the 
Germans during the war, but 
thanks to the British and American 
industries, the Dutch have now re¬ 
equipped themselves completely 
with new automobiles. 

In food production, too, the 
Dutch farmers and horticultur¬ 
ists have made great progress. In 
many branches of this, the 
country's greatest industry, exports 
now exceed pre-war levels, and 
trade with such old-established 
customers as Britain and Germany 
is booming again. Ports are busy 

with the loading of thousands of 
tons of fresh vegetables and fruit, 
many of them products of the 
tremendous hot-house industry. 


Industrial production is a new 
element in Dutch economy, though 
the electrical industry has been 
famous for over half a century. 
The Dutch have begun to produce 
a number of industrial goods 
which were formerly imported. 
They are not doing this to elimin¬ 
ate the foreign suppliers—they are 
too experienced as traders to act 
thus. 

The real reason • is the great 
pressure of a fast-growing popula¬ 
tion on a limited area of land. 
Industrialisation on a substantial 
scale is considered, therefore, as 
one important remedy. Emigra¬ 
tion is another. 

In the port of Amsterdam ships 
are being converted to a new role 
as emigrant transports. Interest in 
overseas is stimulated by special 
journals such as the Netherlander 
in Australia, through which people 
in the mother country keep in 
touch with relatives and friends in 
their new homes. Many Dutch 
people emigrate also to the United 
States and Canada, and thus help 
to strengthen the ties between the 
old world and the new. 

HIGH FOOD PRICES 

The Dutch have also their 
worries. Like other western 
nations, they are uneasy about 
their dollar situation. Their costly 
defence programme will prevent 
the standard of living from rising 
as they would like. High prices, 
especially of food, cause fear of 
inflation. 

Yet, disturbing as these worries 
are, they do not make the Dutch 
less cheerful or less confident in 
the future of their country. 


SOURCE OF THE AMAZON 


Continued from page X 

heavy tropical rain the speed^of a 
river with an inclined bed increases 
in a couple of hours from, say,, a 
foot every three seconds to 24 feet. 

A missionary who camped on 
the Marafion told me that during 
the night the river often rose as 
much as 20 feet, and he had had to 
swim for his life. One is liable to 
wake up in midstream—and this 
is no joke farther downriver, where 
there are thousands of alligators 
and a few anacondas—giant water 
snakes. 

You may ask “Why sleep on 
the river banks at all?” There is 
nowhere else to sleep, as the rock 
walls of the river canyons rise 
sheer for two or three thousand 
feet on each side, and only a 
condor, the Andes eagle, could 
sleep on such slopes. 

Sometimes there is a quiet, 
peaceful river, and without any 
warning a heavy shower comes 
down, with hailstones and growls 
of thunder. The stream becomes 
a rushing torrent carrying the 
sandbanks and gravel bars away. 

The River Ucuyali changes its 
course every year, and the pilots 


have to keep a very sharp look-out, 
or they will be aground. 

The Marafion starts in a gloomy 
uninhabited area, for there is no 
fodder and only a few wandering 
Indians ever visit these black, 
bleak crags. There is a deserted 
silver mine not far away, and 
traces of Inca ruins. 

Many Indian herdsmen are 
afraid of unknown areas. They 
believe that spirits haunt the 
mountains and lakes. I have seen 
them kissing their hands to the 
evening star in southern Peru, and 
this is what their ancestors did in 
worship. / 

Both Sebastian Snow and I have 
enjoyed our work in Peru. We 
shall never forget our life in the 
uplands 14,000 to 16,000 feet above 
sea-level, with the wonderful 
sunsets, and the mighty storms 
playing like music on a natural 
organ of granite and quartz. 

Nor shall we forget the red lava 
desert of the south, where the stars 
hang like great lamps in the thin 
air. Nor the skill of the Incas who 
could build cities in the clouds, 
and whose temples were studded 
with gold. 


JAMAICA’S 

TRAGEDY 

World-wide efforts have been 
made to help the unhappy people 
of Jamaica, who have suffered the 
worst hurricane disaster in their 
history. 

In Britain a relief fund was 
opened with a gift of £250,000 by 
the Government. 

Towns and villages were, 
wrecked by the storm, thousands 
of families were rendered home¬ 
less, and the damage has been 
estimated at well over £20,000,000. 
Over 150 people were killed. 

One of the worst blows was the 
destruction of the banana crops on 
which so many Jamaicans depend 
for their living. 

The hurricane, leaving Jamaica 
and blowing at times at 130 m.p.h., 
crossed the Yucatan Peninsula and 
the gulf of Mexico, and struck the 
Mexican oil port of Tampico, lay¬ 
ing it waste before dying out in the 
mountains beyond the town. 


Young Beekeeper 



One of London’s youngest bee¬ 
keepers must be seven-year-old 
Sylvia Swepson of Westminster, 
seen iiere “ smoking ” out the 
bees from her hive. 


SULPHUR UNDER THE 
SWAMPS 

The discovery of a great deposit 
of sulphur 2000 feet below the 
swamps on the delta of the Missis¬ 
sippi is good news for the free 
world. 

Sulphur is vital to many in¬ 
dustries, and the world shortage of 
it has been causing grave concern. 
The recent find is said to be the 
biggest made for 20 years. 

The sulphur will be obtained by 
drilling. Pipes will be put down to 
the rock containing the element, 
which will be brought up after it 
has been melted with boiling water. 
Production plant for this purpose 
costing about £5,000,000 will be 
erected on the swamp-lands. 

It is expected that by 1953 
sulphur will be extracted at the rate 
of 500,000 tons a year. This, 
with 500,000 tons derived from 
other sources, will make up the 
free world’s present shortage of a 
million tons a year. 


Have You OrderedYour C N ? 
Ask your newsagent to reserve a 
copy for you each week, and so 
avoid disappointment. 


News From 

B-P’s BELT 

The belt worn by Lord Baden- 
Powell and given to Nyeri, Kenya, 
Scout Association after his death 
in the colony, was worn by the 
leader of the West Ham Scouts 
when they were hosts to Kenya 
patrols at the recent International 
Patrol Camp at Gilwell Park. 

Three tons of multi-vitamin 
tablets have been flown to India 
to help in the fight against mal¬ 
nutrition. 

Ambulances in the Eastern 
Division of the Hertfordshire 
Ambulance Brigade can now be 
diverted by radio from other duties 
to the scene of an accident. 

A wash-out 

The city of New York, having 
decided that rain-making is not a 
success, is selling the £4000 worth 
of equipment used in seeding 
clouds from planes with dry ice 
pellets and silver iodine crystals. 

More than 4000 fires a year are 
caused by carelessly-dropped cigar¬ 
ettes, according to the Joint Fire 
Research organisation. 

Blind singers and handbell- 
ringers of Tonbridge, Kent, are to 
hold a concert at Burgess Hill, 
Sussex, on September 18 in aid of 
a television set for the deaf and 
dumb. 

• 

A swimming race between 
animals at a Japanese zoo was won 
by a rabbit. Runner-up was an 
alligator, third a turtle, and fourth 
a duck. 

A NAVY CUT? 

The Admiralty is experimenting 
with an electric machine capable 
of scrubbing, polishing, and holy¬ 
stoning decks. It is claimed that 
one sailor using it can work as fast 
as seven men scrubbing the decks 
in the old way. 

An expedition has found that 
the Chubb crater, between Hudson 
Bay and Ungavu Bay, believed to 
have, been caused by a meteorite, 
has a maximum depth of 1350 feet. 

Covent Garden's second contri¬ 
bution to the Festival of Britain, 
a flower show by all sections of the 
commercial flower industry, takes 
place on September 11 and 12. 
The first show in June was visited 
by nearly 50,000 people. 
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Everywhere 

Midget record 

Lt.-Col. “Goldie” Gardner set 
up 16 new records with his M.G. 
Magic Midget on Bonneville Salt 
Flats, Utah, recently. From a fly¬ 
ing start he drove for an hour at 
139.3 miles an hour to beat the 
previous American record. 

This year’s output of asbestos 
in Southern Rhodesia is likely to 
reach a total value of £5,000,000 
—five times more than ten years 
ago, and only £1,000,000 below the 
estimated figure for gold. 

WITH WINGS 

Among 70 young R.A.F. officers 
now on their way from London to 
Canada for" nine months’ training 
are Pilot Officers Swan, Hen. 
Thrush, and Martin. 

Unesco has appointed Dr. 
Thomas E. Benner, Professor of 
Education at Illinois University, as 
its representative in Korea. He 
will be responsible for restoring an 
educational system in that country, 

The total sum which can be de¬ 
posited in the Post Office Savings 
Bank has been raised from £2500 
to ‘£3500. 

Uniform Road Signs 

The establishment of a uniform 
system of road signs and traffic 
signals is being studied by a United 
Nations group meeting at Geneva. 

The Vacuum Oil Company is to 
build a new refinery at Melbourne. 
It will cost £7,500,000, and have a 
capacity exceeding 500,000 gallons 
a day. 

The worst blizzard since 1946 
struck the Australian Alps, and in 
some places snowdrifts were 
between four and six feet deep. 
Melbourne, where snow is unusual, 
has already had two falls this 
winter. 

Ponies' 1 preference 

Underground stables for the 
1400 pit ponies in the East Mid¬ 
lands are to be painted in pastel 
shades of green because the ponies 
prefer green to whitewash. . 

The Southern Rhodesia Govern¬ 
ment plans to attract world tourists 
to the Victoria Falls National 
Park by. building a 25-mile road 
along the Zambesi River and by 
providing rest camps and facilities 
for fishing holidays. 



SRoUmx 

PENCIL 

BOX 

THE PENCIL BOX WITH THE 
ROLL TOP LID. 


MY ROLINX IS THE ENVY 
OF EVERYONE! 


A PENCIL BOX THAT’S 
GUARANTEED, 

IS SOMETHING THAT 
YOU REALLY 
NEED! 


Obtainable from Stationers, Toy 
Shops or Stores. 


Complete with 
Contents. 


Sole Distributers: ARTHUR RODGERS, LTD., 10. OXFORD STREET. EARLESTOWN, LANCS. 
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Punting Class 

Boys and girls of the War- 
grave Boating Club, Berk¬ 
shire, receive instruction 
in punting on the Thames, 


GOLDEN PENNY 

A problem coin has been pre¬ 
sented to the British Museum—a 
golden penny of the time of 
Edward the Confessor. There are 
only two others known. 

In those far-off days England 
had no gold coinage, so why these 
should have been struck is some¬ 
thing of'a mystery. It is thought 
that they may have been made to 
amuse the King, or for him to use 
as gifts. 

The gold penny, which was 
found nearly 150 years ago in the 
walls of an old Birmingham 
church, has been presented to the 
British Museum by Mrs. R. C. 
Lockett, whose late husband made 
one of the finest collections of 
coins in the world. 


AFTER 600 YEARS 

The heraldic “achievements” 
(helmet, gauntlets, sword, and 
other accoutrements) of the Black 
Prince, which have hung over his 
tomb in Canterbury Cathedral for 
six centuries, have now been 
placed in an illuminated glass case 
on the north side of the choir. 

Although many older visitors to 
the Cathedral will miss the 
familiar “achievements” from 
their old position, the new arrange¬ 
ment makes it possible for them 
to be clearly seen for the first time 
since they were placed high over 
the splendid tomb, so long ago. 


SPARE THIS OWL 

So much damage is being done 
to the tower of St. Paul’s Church, 
East Molesey, by pigeons pecking 
away the mortar and loosening the 
stones that after restoration wire 
netting is to be placed round part 
of the belfry. 

The vicar has declared, however, 
that the church owl must not be 
driven away during the restora¬ 
tions, as he is known to eat mice 
and not peck mortar. 


A FAMILY AFFAIR 

One empty carton a week sal¬ 
vaged by every family in the 
country would amount in a year to 
5000 tons of waste paper. Start 
saving now ; the mills can take it. 


Teachers Train a3 Puppeteers 

Teachers from all over Britain have been attending a 
puppetry course at the Queen Mary College, South Woodford. 
Here we see two of the teachers giving a show to fellow- 
teachers and children. 


SCOTTISH LINK WITH 
BECKET 

At this year’s Edinburgh Festival 
T. S. Eliot’s famous play. Murder 
in the Cathedral, is being per¬ 
formed in two parts, each in a 
different setting. 

Part one of the play is being pre¬ 
sented in the Lower Signet Library 
and part two in the chancel of St. 
Giles's Cathedral. The audience 
will move from one building to the 
other during the interval.' 

As the play deals with the 
martyrdom of Thomas Becket, it 
has been thought appropriate to 
hold a special matinee in Arbroath 
Abbey, for this was the first abbey 
to be dedicated to Thomas Becket, 
only eight years after his murder. 


GOOD CUSTOMER 

South Africa’s Minister for 
Economic Affairs made the follow¬ 
ing points when explaining to 
American business men in Johan¬ 
nesburg why South Africa was a 
ve-.'y good customer of the U.S. 

South Africa, is the ocean gate¬ 
way between East and West. 

As a customer she pays cash and 
her credit is good. 

She pays her Iease-Iend account 
on the dot—and in gold. 

She has never defaulted on a 
loan. 

She has never been a day late in 
paying interest due. 

All these points, said the Minis¬ 
ter, show that South Africa is a 
customer worth keeping. 


TV WATCHERS MUST 
WATCH WATCHES 

We should take off our wrist- 
watches when sitting close to a 
switched-on TV set, or the mag¬ 
netic field around it may cause the 
watch to become magnetised and 
behave erratically. 

Thus we are warned by the 
National Jewellers’, Silversmiths’, 
and Allied Trades’ Association. 

The magnetic field inside the set 
is even stronger, so the Associa¬ 
tion’s advice is never to wear a 
watch while repairing a set, “if one 
is ambitious enough to embark on 
such a task.” 


WEALTH FROM WASTE 

The Council of the East Ashford 
Rural District (which contains 21 
villages with a total population of 
under 10,000) collected and sold 
waste paper to the value of over 
£1000 in the first seven months of 
this year. 

East Ashford was one of the 
Kent authorities which continued 
its paper collection when many 
others stopped. The ratepayers will 
reap the reward of the Council’s 
foresight. 


IN THE STOCKING 

Christmas still seems far away, 
but already in London workshops 
the familiar network stocking con¬ 
tainers are being filled with those 
exciting little toys, paper hats, tin 
squeakers, and so on, that go to 
the making of the traditional 
Christmas stocking. 

Work has started early, for these 
stockings have to go to the Far 
East, Australia, and Africa. 


RAILCARS FOR N.Z. 

New Zealand has ordered 35 
new diesel railcars from Britain for 
use on the Dominion’s railways. 

These railcars can carry 88 
passengers and will travel at up to 
60 miles an hour. The new 
vehicles will be double the size of 
railcars in use in New Zealand. 


MODEL TO SOLVE 
RIVER PROBLEMS 

In Dundee is a fascinating work¬ 
ing-model of.the swift River Tay 
and its tributaries. A wave¬ 
making machine which will give 
even greater realism is now being 
added to it. 

The model already boasts tide¬ 
making apparatus and arrange¬ 
ments for “seasonal control” of 
spring floodwater. The model has 
a strictly practical purpose, and 
provides valuable information 
about the river's silting problems. 
A mixture of pumice and sand is 
used to represent eroded soil and 
silt, but a new problem has arisen 
as the pumice-stone is tending to 
“bind” and so distort results. 


A WELL-LOVED 
MUSICIAN 

The world of music and ballet 
is sad at the early loss of one of 
its most brilliant members. Con¬ 
stant Lambert, who died only two 
days before his 46th birthday. 

He was, with Ninette de Valois, 
one of the founders of English 
Ballet, which has succeeded so 
triumphantly, and he was for many 
years Musical Director of the 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet. 

When still a student Constant 
Lambert was commissioned to 
compose the music for a ballet by 
the great Russian producer, 
Diaghilev, and this was performed 
in 1926. Among his many other 
works probably the best was Rio 
Grande, which was for chorus, 
orchestra, and piano. 

Constant Lambert was born in 
1905 and educated at Christ's 
Hospital and the Royal College of 
Music. He was brought up in an 
artistic atmosphere, for his father 
was an Australian painter, and 
Constant's understanding of all 
the arts made possible his pioneer 
work for English ballet. 


REAL SAILORS 

That the days of sail are not 
quite over is suggested by the 
recent award of Certificates in 
Sail by the Ministry of Transport. 

The successful “sailors” \yere 
Mr. Eric J. Pepper, a “first-mate 
and square-rig ” at Liverpool, and 
Mr. Gerald A. Balfour, “first-mate 
and sail endorsement,” who sat for 
the examination in London. 
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FAMOUS SON OF THE 
POTTERIES 

The home of Arnold Bennett in 
Burslem, Staffordshire, is to be 
made by the City of Stoke-on- 
Trent, into a museum where relics 
of the celebrated literary man will 
be shown. 

Enoch Arnold Bennett, who 
lived from 1867 to 1931, was one 
of the leading novelists of the first 
30 years of our century, and his 
books, such as The Old Wives’ 
Tale, Clayhanger, The Card, and 
Riceyman Steps, were considered 
classics in their time. 

The house is No. 205 Waterloo 
Road, Burslem, where he lived as 
a young man. From here he went 
to school at Newcastle-under- 
Lyme, and then studied law in his 
father’s office. 

Arnold Bennett was a son of the 
Potteries and from them inherited 
his sense of humanity. The every¬ 
day commercial and social life of 
this great industrial region which 
he knew so well he wittily and 
movingly recorded in his best 
books. 

But he was not destined .to write 
only of folk of the Five Towns. 
He lived for a time in France, 
where he was greatly influenced by 
French thought and literature, and 
wrote on a wide range of subjects. 

His widow, a French lady who is 
living in the south of France, has 
given 30 relics of her famous 
husband to the new museum, in¬ 
cluding the huge fountain-pen with 
which he wrote Clayhanger and 
The Old Wives' Tale. 


Build and run these 

MODEL THEATRES 



ALICE IN WONDERLAND 


The Medallion Model 
Theatre Cut-out gives 
you a rigid stage II* x 
8 * with 16 players and two interchange¬ 
able baclc cloths. Complete with cast, 
settings and simple script for produc¬ 
ing Cinderella and Alice in Wonder¬ 
land. All in Full Colour 2,9, or 
3/- post free. 


2'9 



PETS. History of Punch and Judy, 
Full Stage Script and directions to put 
on actual show all in full colour 3/». 
Also available : No. 2 , Robinson Crusoe 
and No. 3 ,-Aladdin, at 3/-. From Book¬ 
sellers or if difficult 3/3 post free from : 

MEDALLION PRESS LTD 

(Dept. D. 8 ) 5 Dowgate Hill E.C.4 

Tt/effhone Cen. 5329 
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By the CN Astronomer 


Not to be taken too seriously 


"Venus is now reappearing in the 
morning sky, and in a week’s 
time may be found low in the east, 
shining so brightly that she cannot 
be mistaken. 

This brilliance will increase very 
much during the next four weeks, 
during which she will rise higher 
in the early morning sky. 

Though actually receding from 
the Earth, Venus will continne to 
appear brighter because she will 
be presenting more and more of 
her sunlit hemisphere toward us. 
At present Venus is only 28 
million miles distant and much the 
nearest of the celestial host to us— 
except, of course, the Moon. 


Some of the exhibits in’the Black Eyes and Lemonade Exhibition 


Black Eyes and Lemonade is 
the intriguing title of an exhibition 
to be seen until October 6 
(Mondays excepted) at the White¬ 
chapel Art Gallery, London. 

The title is completely fanciful, 
and.the exhibits, which represent 
British popular and traditional 
art, have been brought together 
not so much to instruct as to 
entertain. 

Miss Barbara Jones, the 
organiser, herself a collector of 
anything out of the ordinary, has 
with puckish delight assembled as 
odd a miscellany as it would be 
possible to find. 

What infinite care and hours 
of labour must have gone to the 
making of the model of Dunstable 
Priory Church out of 3862J 
matches, of the Victorian villa 
made chiefly of white marble chips, 
and of the paddle steamer 
fashioned in coloured beads 1 
Alongside these the pictures of 
sailing ships worked in wools, seem 
a comparatively easy task. 


not thought absurd to give advice 
on how best to cut trousers for 
bandy-legged and knock-kneed 
men. A page taken from The 
Tailor’s Practical Guide to 
Trouser-cutting actually tells how 
it is done! 

Figure-heads from the bows of 
old sailing ships recall an age of 
toil and adventure, and false tails 
worn by horses in funeral pro¬ 
cessions recall an age slightly 
ludicrous yet serious withal.. 

Stuffed birds portray the death 
and funeral of poor Cock Robin ; 
St. Paul’s Cathedral has been 
fashioned in icing sugar by an 
instructor at an R.A.F. School of 
Cookery; and, to round off this 
rich assembly of popular art, Mr. 
George McEarnean, who is usually 
to be found outside the British 
Museum drawing pavement pic¬ 
tures in chalk, is here to do speci¬ 
mens of his work and explain his 
technique. 

Altogether a fascinating enter¬ 
tainment—and admission is free. 


THE GOLDEN PLANET 

Mercury is also now in the early 
morning sky not far from Venus, 
which will be a good guide for 
finding him. He should be looked 
for within an hour of sunrise, 
between 5.30 and 6 a.m., before the 
sky becomes too light. 

Mercury is at present at a higher 
altitude than Venus, and may 
easily be found with the aid of the 
accompanying diagram, which 
shows the relative positions of 
Mercury and Venus on Septem¬ 
ber 16. After that date Mercury 
will travel farther to the left, while 
Venus will travel upwards, so that 
in the course of about a week both 
planets will appear level. 

Mercury is not nearly as bright 
as Venus, appearing more golden 
in hue and shining like a first 
magnitude star. He is at rather 
more than twice the distance of 
Venus, and, like her, is receding. 

Another planet. Mars, has also 
reappeared in the early morning 
sky. After his long absence he is 
now approaching our world, but 
from a great distance. 


ASPIDISTRA AGE 
And to the older visitor what 
wistful memories are recalled by 
the stuffed animals, the wax fruits, 
and the inevitable aspidistra of the 
Victorian era, the cigarette-card 
albums of the Edwardian age ; and 
the circus bills which, with a 
wealth of superlatives, heralded 
the coming of Astley’s, Ginnett’s, 
and Wyllie’s circuses at the begin¬ 
ning of the present century. 

Those were the days of simple 
pleasures when most things were 
taken seriously, and when it was 


NEW PL AYES FOR THE WORLD’S AIRWAYS 


At present Mars is about 230 
million miles away, and, being 
such a small world, does not 
appear very bright. But so rapidly 
is he approaching that in a month’s 
time his distance will be reduced 
to about 190 million miles. 

Just now Mars shines like a star 
of only second magnitude, and 
would not be easy to identify were 
it not for Venus, whose positior 
relative to Mars will make identi¬ 
fication easy and certain. As may 
be seen from the diagram, on 
September 16 both Venus and 
Mars will appear almost equi¬ 
distant from the bright star 
Regulus, which appears somewhat 
brighter than Mars. 

A striking feature of the follow¬ 
ing fortnight, from September 16 
to 30, will be the considerable 
change in the 
position o f 
Mars, which 
will approach 
Regulus as in¬ 
dicated by the 
arrow on the 
diagram. 
Early in Octo¬ 
ber Mars will 
appear quite 
near to the 
star, passing to the north of it. 

Venus will also appear to 
approach the star during that time, 
but will eventually be seen to 
travel away to the left, as if after 
Mars. She. will pass to the south 
of Mars on October 10. 

While Mercury will have 
vanished far beyond the Sun by the 
end of this month, Mars and Venus 
will become more in evidence, 
appearing to travel together toward 
the left. Both will rise higher in 
the sky, but Venus will leave Mars 
behind eventually, and approach 
another planet, Saturn, which will 
be of particular interest during the 
forthcoming months. 

The coming apparition of Mars 
during the winter months will be 
the grand feature of the night sky, 
for he will appear in all his rosy 
glory and rival Jupiter in 
brilliance. The two planets will 
appear in close proximity, and 
early in February next they will 
seem to the naked eye to touch 
and commingle their rays. 

How we shall hope for that 
night to be fine! G. F. M. 


Reguius 


Venus, Mars, and Mer¬ 
cury on September 16 


THREE PLANETS IN 
THE MORNING SKY 


100,000 QUESTIONS 

Some queer questions were 
among the 100,000 so far asked of 
ten young women who have been 
working during the holiday season 
at the Tourist Information Centre 
in London. One visitor asked a 
girl: “Where can I buy earth¬ 
worms in bulk?” 

The young lady was not floored. 
She was able to inform the inquirer 
that he could buy newly-hatched 
worms at Ashford, Kent, at £1 for 
300. 

An old Siamese lady who 
wanted to buy a Manx cat, and 
someone who wanted to know of a 
brain specialist, were also en¬ 
lightened. 


22, The S.O.30P Bretagne 

Design of this impressive-look¬ 
ing airliner was started by 
engineers of the Sud-Ouest con¬ 
cern in unoccupied France during 
1943. 

After the war several prototypes 
were built, tested, and modified, 
and very soon the first production- 
model Bretagnes will be flying 
over the medium-range routes of 
Air France and Air Algerie. 

Normally the Bretagne will seat 
30 passengers, but in common with 
most other modern airliners, pro¬ 
vision has been made whereby 
additional seats can be installed to 
accommodate up to 45 as a short- 
range “air coach ” 


Two 2400 h.p. Pratt & Whitney 
CA-18 radials give the Bretagne 
a cruising speed of 267 m.p.h. at 
16,000 feet. 

Recently a Bretagne, has been 
modified to take two Nene turbo¬ 
jets for research purposes. The 
twin fins and rudders on this 
version have been exchanged for 
a tall single fin. 

Another variant is-the S.O.30C, 
modified for freight carrying. 
Large doors are fitted beneath the 
rear fuselage, and, through these, 
vehicles and bulky packages can be 
loaded. 

Span of the Bretagne is 88 feet 
2 inches and its length 62 feet 
2 inches. 


NEWSPAPER FOR 
ABORIGINES 

The Aborigines of New South 
Wales are to have their own 
monthly newspaper. 

This will have 16 pages of 
general news and features, and also 
a section conducted by Aboriginal 
correspondents. 

The newspaper is to be pub¬ 
lished by the Aborigines Welfare 
Board, who hope by this means to 
develop closer relations between 
the Aborigines and the Board, and 
to help them to understand what 
the Australian Government are 
trying to do for them. 
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Fawley Will Give Britain More “Home-made ” Petrol 






The man in this picture is not walking along a seaside beach, but on 
part of the vast roof of the Maintenance Building 


This scale model of Fawley Refinery gives an impression of it as seen from the air. 
In the foreground stands the Administration Building 


JgniTAiN’s new oil refinery at 
Fawley, near Southampton, 
the biggest in Europe, is to be 
opened by Mr. Attlee next week. 

Here a million gallons-of petrol 
will be produced every day from 
the crude oil brought to Fawley in 
tankers from the oil-producing 
countries overseas. This quantity, 
together with other products de¬ 
rived from the raw material, will 
satisfy more than a quarter of our 
nation's needs. 

JJefore the war we bought most 
of our petrol “ready made,” 
as it were, from the countries 
where petroleum is found, the 
crude oil having been “cracked,” 
or turned into motor spirit and 
other products in refineries near 
the oil wells themselves. 

Now we can buy the crude oil 
and refine it ourselves, thus saving 
dollars. It is estimated that the 
Fawley Refinery will save over two 
million dollars a week in this way. 

It is expected, too, that all our 


This lofty tower is part of the 
Single Stage Crude Unit 


refineries, including this biggest 
one, will in two years’ time pro¬ 
vide nearly all the refined petro¬ 
leum products we need, which will 
mean an output of 20 million tons, 
compared with the nine million 
tons we produced in 1950. 

Fawley Refinery, with its 
complicated mass of pipes, tanks, 
stills, furnaces, and towers, is a 
great achievement of modern en¬ 
gineering construction. It has 
been built in barely'two years from 
the time when th? first of the 
millions of cubic feet of earth was 
dug out for its foundations, and it 
has cost over £37,500,000. To pro¬ 
vide the vast quantities of concrete 
required for its foundations alone, 
a plant 100 feet high was set up 
capable of turning out 140 cubic 
yards of concrete an hour. 

The refinery contains 100,000 
tons of steel, 3C0 miles of . pipes, 
200 miles of electrical wiring, 
12,000 valves, and 220 pumps. It 
has no less than 1600 lbs. of 
mercury for use in its system of 
delicate instruments. In striking 
contrast with these small instru¬ 
ments is the Debutaniser Tower, 
which is J00 feet high, weighs 135 
tons, and was brought in one piece 
by road from Southampton. 

Three and half miles of railway 
have been laid down to link the 
refinery with the main line, and on 
the banks of Southampton Water 
Fawley’s own port has been ex¬ 
tended. For this, giant monoliths 
weighing 3700 tons were sunk into 
the bed of Southampton Water, 
and a new jetty, 3200 feet long, 
was built. 

At this jetty four 26,500-ton 
tankers can tie up. At least one of 
these large ocean tankers will here 
discharge every day crude oil to 
be refined, while others will leave 
carrying finished products. 

These will consist not only of 
motor spirit, but of high-speed 
diesel oil, tractor fuel, turbo fuel 
for jet-propelled aircraft, kero- 
.sene, solvent naphtha, and several 
other products of crude oil. 

all the involved problems 
.they had to solve, the 
planners found time to consider 


how they could prevent their in¬ 
dustrial giant from spoiling the 
beautiful countryside near Fawley. 

They have carefully screened it 
from the road with a belt of trees 
and flowering shrubs, and they 
have laid out wide lawns around 
the refinery and adjoining build¬ 
ings. Air pollution is avoided by 
burning waste gases as fuel in the 
furnaces. 

The engineers and their little 
army of craftsmen, who at one 
time numbered over 5000, can in¬ 
deed be proud of the intricate 
scientific wonder which they have 
erected on 450 acres beside 
Southampton Water, a huge labor¬ 
atory destined to play a great part 
in Britain's economic life. 

It has been built by the Esso 
Company, and is a fine example of 
private enterprise working with full 
Government support — Britain’s 
way of getting things done. 


This complex mass of pipes, tubes, cylinders, and tanks is the Catalytic 
Cracker Sweetening Unit at the Fawley Refinery 


These men are assembling the reinforcing steel before casting a hollow 
cylindrical steel pile 
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GRAVE TASK 

'T’he representatives of nearly 
eight million British work¬ 
ers now meeting in the Trades 
Union Congress at gay Black¬ 
pool have a grave and re¬ 
sponsible task. On the wisdom 
of their decisions will depend 
to a great extent the safety 
and welfare not only of Britain, 
but of the whole free world. 

They meet at a time of dis¬ 
appointment, for re-armament 
must mean (in the immediate 
future at any rate) a fall in our 
living standards. 

The men and women at 
Blackpool will doubtless face 
this disappointment bravely, 
and respond to the appeal of 
the T.U.C. General Council to 
“ be guided by the reason and 
good sense which have gener¬ 
ally prevailed.” 

For it is just this reason and 
good sense which usually 
emerge when Britons meet— 
especially after a lively argu¬ 
ment. 

Of course there will be 
strong disagreement with much 
that is said at Blackpool, even 
among trade unionists them¬ 
selves. But it is part of our 
idea of freedom that we should 
all be able to proclaim aloud 
how very mistaken the other 
people are ! 


Y\T e sometimes find rules 
tiresome things and re¬ 
member Mr. Bumble’s outburst: 
“The law is a ass—a idiot!” 
Yet when we invent some new 
game, we “ make up the rules as 
we go,” for rules we must have. 

“ The existence of law in some 
form, either by long-recognised 
custom or by enactment, is the 
basis of any order of society,” 
said the Chief Justice of 
Australia recently. “It is the 
only security which mankind 
has ever devised for the main¬ 
tenance of freedom in society.” 

Speaking at the same Confer¬ 
ence in Sydney the Chief Justice 
of Canada described common 
law as the guardian and vindi¬ 
cator of things most precious to 
human life—justice and liberty. 
“ If peace at last comes perma¬ 
nently to the world,” he said, 
“ it will come through the estab¬ 
lishment of an international 
code of law.” 


BLESSED SLEEP 
Thank God for sleep! 

And, when you cannot sleep, 
Still thank Him that you live 
To lie awake. John Oxenham 


Under the Editor’s Table 


An appeal has been made in a 
small village for a new church 
roof. Will the parishioners sup¬ 
port it? 

Give me the old-fashioned 
names, says a grandfather. Win¬ 
der how many he wants. 



Salt is going up in price, 
shall feel the pinch. 


We 


What 

boom? 

mystery. 

BILLY 


makes 


BEETLE 


detective story 
asks. It’s a 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 

If refrigerators pro¬ 
vide cold comfort 


If you get upset in a canoe, 
advises an expert, keep your head. 
Don’t get upset. 

A man says he feels ill at ease in 
the company of certain people. 
They make him uncertain. 



Turpin rides on 

Co Dick Turpin did not ride to 
York after all—according 
to the curator of the Castle 
Museum at York. He .was a 
local horse thief and highway¬ 
man who hardly deserves the 
fame the years have given him. 
It was a William Nevison who 
did the famous ride. 

But, however much the his¬ 
torians may declare the facts, 
Turpin will ride on. He has been 
built into a legend, and legends 
have a way of lasting longer 
than historical truth. 


His 45 freedoms 

VyHEN Mr. Winston Churchill 
* ’ received the freedoms of 
Deal and Dover last month the 
number of such honours be¬ 
stowed upon him reached the 
astonishing total of 45. There 
are just as many of our towns 
and cities waiting to make him 
a freeman when he can find the 
time to visit them. 

It is said that the prophet is 
without honour in his own 
country, but Mr. Churchill, of 
course, is not like other 
prophets. In fact, he is not like 
anyone else! 



FOT5R WINDS 

The South wind brings wet 
weather. 

The North wind wet and cold 
together ; 

The West wind always brings us 
rain. 

The East wind blows it back 
again. Old Nursery Rhyme 


A man who has a high position 
in the Festival Gardens at 
Battersea is 60-ycar-old Ilarry 
Edmonds, W’ho loftily reminds 
visitors to keep the place tidy. • 


IDEAL PARENTS 

When children are asked what 
v ' they most admire in their 
parents they never put riches in 
the list, according to a Report 
recently issued by the Marriage 
Guidance Council. Their ideal, 
says the Report, is a patient, 
cheerful parent. 

They would prefer a kind, 
happy, untidy mother to a smart 
cross one.. Yet they like Mum 
to look nice when they bring 
their friends home, and they are 
proud of all the things she can 
do. 

We like our parents to share 
our interests and also to let us 
lake a hand in running the 
home, shopping,, cooking— 
especially frying chips—and 
even doing a bit of wood-chop- 
ping and coal-fetching, the Re¬ 
port tells us. We are interested, 
too, in Dad’s work and we 
always like him to tell us some¬ 
thing about it. 

A happy home, of course, de¬ 
pends on patience and cheerful¬ 
ness all round. 
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THINGS SAID 

¥f today there are uncertainties 
they do not discourage us. 
This is the day of optimism. 

M. Schu man y 
French Foreign Minister 

"People who put to sea in sail- 
ing dinghies should have te 
pass a test like motorists. 

Dungeness lifeboat eoxwain 

People who “get there ” never 
call it luck. Luck consists 
of working five minutes longer. 

U.S. engineering chief 

'The hard way to knock in a 
nail is to hold it between 
your teeth and hit yourself on 
the back of the head with a 
hammer. But, of course, you 
don’t have to do it like that. 

Treasury booklet. Help Yourself 

A cting is just fun. I’ve never 
seen any of my films. 
14-year-old Margaret O'Brien 


LOOK PLEASANT, PLEASE 

As a first step against too 
blatant advertising, Not¬ 
tingham City Council has 
ordered photographs to be taken 
along two miles of the city’s 
busiest approach, Mansfield 
Read. 

Every advertisement on that 
stretch can thus be seen at a 
moment’s notice in the Council’s 
files. The owners of the more 
undesirable signs may be asked 
to remove them. 

Well done, Nottingham! Far 
too many of the approaches to 
our cities are made hideous by 
strident advertisements, and 
such a systematic plan as this to 
check the evil could well be 
followed by other corporations. 


The wax of youth 

J ohn Masefield, our Poet 
Laureate, was born within 
hearing of the bells of Ledbury 
Parish Church, Herefordshire. 

Now the bells are in need of 
repair, and to help to raise the 
£1700 required Mr. Masefield 
has written a booklet. The 
Ledbury Scene, in which for the 
first time he identifies places in 
the neighbourhood which he 
introduced into some of his 
poems. 

“A few "years ago,” writes the 
poet, “I would have gone 
through Herefordshire lecturing 
until I had raised the sum. Ill¬ 
ness has made this impossible. 
Let it not be thought that I think 
my verse important. What 
merit may be in the pieces 
quoted from is due to the power 
of the Ledbury scene upon the 
wax of youth and to .the voice 
of the scene from the church 
tower.” 

The Poet Laureate will auto¬ 
graph 250 copies of the booklet 
and these will be sold at a 
guinea each. 


We are not here to show the 
solidarity of democratic 
youth. To understand each 
other we must meet under the 
common basis of the promise 
and the law of the scouting 
brotherhood. Lord Rowallan 
at the International Patrol Camp 


IN THE COUNTRY 


TTespite its haunting music of 
mingled harvest and de¬ 
cay, departing summer birds, 
and autumn tints, September is 
a pleasant period in the country. 
There is a lingering beauty 
about the fields and woods—a 
beauty like that of a glorious 
sunset, but all so fleeting. 

Colourful are the hedgerows 
—gay with red berries of bryony 
hanging in bright necklaces 
against big heart-shaped leaves. 
In the mellow sunshine the tops 
of the tall hawthorns glow, 
ruby-haloed. 

In September there is a magic 
spell over meadow and stream. 
There is also a restfulness well 
expressed in the poet’s lines: 

September’s yellow 
Morns of dew-strung gossamer. 
Thoughtful days without a stir. 

The sunny days of late 
summer are dear to the hearts of 
country-lovers. As the sunset 
lingers through the dusk, so does 
the memory of the serene hours 
stay with us right through the 
autumn—” season of mists.” 


BENEFITS OF READING 

Now, my young friends to 
whom I am addressing myself, 
with reference to this habit of 
reading, I make bold to tell you 
that it is your pass to the 
greatest, the purest, and the most 
perfect pleasure that God has 
prepared for His creatures. 

Anthony Trollope 


JUST AN IDEA 
As Dr. Johnson wrote : Where 
there is no hope, there can be no 
endeavour. 



OUR HOMELAND 


A quiet corner of the little 
Somerset village of Luecombc 
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ERIC GIIXETT chooses three films which are .... 

ALL FUN AND GAMES 


Jf someone were to invent a cloth 
that would never wear out nor 
get , dirty, what would happen? 
That is the theme of The Man in 
the White Suit. 

Ealing Studios have a happy 
knack of finding' novel ideas for 
their comedies, and this is one 
reason for their very great success. 
Sir Michael Balcon, who is re¬ 
sponsible for the production, 
shrewdly chooses subjects that give 
excellent opportunity for gentle 
satire on different aspects of the 
British character. 

The Man in the White Suit, like 
its predecessors, provides plenty of 
laughs. 

CURIOUS CONTRAPTION 

Once more Alec Guinness shows 
that he is a most versatile comic 
character actor. He plays Sidney 
Stratton, a young scientist from 
Cambridge who is working in a 
Lancashire mill. Stratton is an 
enterprising person who manages 
to erect a curious contraption in 
the company’s laboratory, where 
he is conducting his own experi¬ 
ments in the firm’s time. 

The opening sequence is magnifi¬ 
cently funny. A pompous mill- 
owner, Alan Birnley (Cecil 
Parker) is making a tour of Cor- 
land’s mill, where Stratton is 
employed. 

He enters the laboratory and 
tees the extraordinary apparatus, 
which makes a most peculiar noise. 
When I saw the film, the audience 
laughed as soon as they heard it. 

Stratton is discharged and then 
employed by Birnley. In a very 
short time he finds a place in the 
laboratory there and conducts his 
private work on a much larger 
scale. 

His explosive experiments are 
soon the talk of the place. But 
after some spectacular failures he 
produces the cloth that apparently 
can neither get dirty nor wear out. 

UP IN ARMS 

At once the industry, both 
capital and labour, is up in arms.- 
What is to happen to them if 
people begin to wear clothes made 
of this material? Surely, they say, 
we shall all be out of work! 

The acting all through is as 
good as anyone could want. Joan 
Greenwood is admirable as Birn- 
ley’s daughter, and every part is 
ployed for all it is worth. Look 
especially for a moment of real 
pathos beautifully brought out by 
Edie Martin as Stratton's landlady. 
Among others who give delightful 
performances are Michael Gough, 
Ernest Thesiger, Miles Malleson, 
Vida Hope, Joan Harben, and 
George Benson. 

The greatest credit must go to 
Alexander Mackendrick, who 
directed the picture. 

Jt is some time now since the 
Marx Brothers appeared to¬ 
gether in a film. 

Their latest. Love Happy, is. 
based on an idea by Harpo Marx, 
the silent, curly-headed one who 
plays the harp. In this picture he 
lias given himself more chances 
than the other two get. 

Groucho is relegated to the role 
of narrator; his opportunities are 


few. Chico has some amusing 
moments at the piano, but his 
material might be better. 

The Marx Brothers fail to enter¬ 
tain some people, but l find them 
first-rate clowns when they arc at 
their best. There is a kind of 
lunatic logic in all they do. 

In Love Happy, although they 
have the help of the charming 
Vera-EIlcn and the mysterious 
Ilona Massey, they arc handi¬ 
capped by a plot that moves too 
slowly. Farces of this kind must 
keep moving all the time. 

On the credit side there are 
happy moments when Harpo goes 
into a huge store to steal food for 
an impoverished company of 
actors. He is wearing a vast dust- 
coat with enormous pockets, and 
fills them with an astonishing 
assembly of objects, including a 
dog and a musical box. 

If only the Marx Brothers could 
be produced by Sir Michael 
Balcon at Ealing and given a really 
good theme, we should have a 
comic film to beat all comic films! 

GJ-ene Kelly, the light comedy 
actor and dancer, has un¬ 
doubted genius in the arrange¬ 
ment of dances in films. 

In M.G.M.’s Technicolor musi¬ 
cal, An American in Paris, he is a 
young artist, and the opening 
scenes which show him with his 
friends, Henri (George Guetary), a 
singer, and Adam (Oscar Levant), 
a musician, are lighthearted and 
charming. 

Then a slow-moving plot takes 
shape; but George Gershwin’s 
music is tuneful, and there is a long 
ballet which gives Kelly a chance to 
show his talents as darker and 
choreographer. 


DEEP OIL 

For the first time ever, oil is 
being produced from a depth of 
more than three miles. 

A new well in Week’s Island, 
Louisiana, is yielding oil and gas 
from a depth of 16,572 feet. This 
is more than 1000 feet below the 
previous record producing depth of 
a well in California. 

®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®6 

CYCLE SERVICE 

24. Cycling and Health 

Wear light, loose, windproof 
clothing for cycling, and avoid 
tightness round the neck. 

Never cycle so furiously to 
school or to a friend’s house when 
you know that you will have to sit 
for hours in perspiration-soaked 
clothes. 

If you are caught without your 
cape, rain will not hurt you if you 
can keep on cycling and change 
immediately you get home. 
Always see that you have a dry 
pair of socks to change into. 

Learn to breathe deeply through 
your nose from the diaphragm. It 
will aid your cycling, just as your 
cycling will in turn develop your 
lungs. 

Finally, hot tea is the best thirst- 
quencher. Avoid cold drinks after 
a strenuous ride. V. S. 

®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®( 


filmed on I lie N-W Frontier 

The thoughtful-looking 16-year- 
old lad in the picture on the light, 
a Church ^ Missionary Society 
schoolboy, played the part of 
Ghazi in the Society's film. 
Frontier Interlude, which has just 
been released. 

The story was filmed in the wild 
border country between the plains 
of Pakistan and the Afghan 
mountains, where men sometimes 
carry on feuds for years. 

The tribesman in the picture 
above—he is investigating the cine¬ 
camera — played the part of 
Ghazi’s father who, in the film 
story, is killed. The boy’s problem 
is whether to carry on the vendetta 
or go to the Mission School as . 
he and his father had planned. 


UNDIES THROUGH THE AGES 


Queen Elizabeth’s underclothes, 
when she knighted Drake, were 
doubtless according to the fashion 
of the time. But Sir Francis cer¬ 
tainly wore a shirt under his 
doublet, and one that was shaped 
very much like those we wear 
today. 

For shirts are the oldest gar¬ 
ments still worn, we are told by 
the authors of The History of 
Underwear, an interesting book 
recently published by Michael 
Joseph at 30s. It has been written 
by Doctors Willett and Phillis 
Cunnington, husband and wife. 

Henry VIII, they tell us, had an 
extra-special shirt which seems to 
have taken a washerwoman a 
whole day to launder to his satis¬ 
faction—work for which she was 
paid a penny! 

But if men stick to their shirts, 
women have changed r their 
fashions in underwear with be¬ 
wildering frequency, constantly in¬ 


venting new names for different 
garments. 

Great-great-grandmother in the 
middle of the last century, for 
instance, did not consider herself 
sufficiently armoured against the 
weather until she had put on five 
petticoats, a bustle, corsets, and 
two other undcr-garments. When 
she sallied forth, her clothes 
weighed 14 lbs., against the 1- lb. 
in weight of her great-grand¬ 
daughter's clothes in 1930. 

Very occasionally man ventures 
on something new. In 1870 some 
bold innovator started usirfg 
braces, and the habit spread. But 
even today men are still a little 
ashamed of the new fashion, for 
while no one minds a man taking 
off his waistcoat if he has a belt, 
braces are looked at askance. 

Goodness knows how our great- 
great-granddaughters will be clad, 
but it is a safe guess that their 
brothers will still be wearing shirts. 


NEW GUN SALUTE FOR MINISTER 


Mr. Shinwell, the Minister of 
Defence, is to get a salute of 17 
guns when he visits a British 
warship. An order to this effect 
has just been issued by the 
Admiralty. 

The same salute will be fired 
when Mr. Shinwell appears at mili¬ 
tary stations in Britain or abroad 
—17 guns for his arrival and- 
another 17 when leaving. 

The three Service Ministers 
already enjoy this privilege. When 
paying official calls with heads of 


their Services, however; the salute 
is made up to 19 guns. 

A full salute of 21 guns is only 
fired on Royal occasions, or as a 
courtesy between warships of 
different nations. 

Blanks have - been used for 
centuries, although full charges 
were formerly the rule. Queen 
Elizabeth once had a narrow 
escape from a saluting shot while 
taking the air on the Thames. 
Since then no chances have been 
taken. 


KING OF THE 
KIKUYU 

One of the most remarkable and 
colourful British characters in 
tropical Africa has died in Kenya. 
He was John Boyes, a Yorkshire- 
man who was for many years the 
uncrowned king of the Kikuyu 
tribe of East Africa. 

Boyes fought in the Matabele 
War in Rhodesia in the nineties ; 
then, seeking more adventure, 
sailed up the east coast of Africa 
by Arab dhow. 

He penetrated the Kikuyu 
country, and succeeded in pacify¬ 
ing the hostile natives. He joined 
in a “blood brotherhood” with 
these primitive Africans, and soon 
the fame of the “King of the 
Kikuyu” spread throughout the 
territories. 

Although the toughest of 
pioneers, Boyes was not physically 
impressive. He travelled in the 
wildest and most barbarous 
country in days -when no help 
could be expected if trouble arose, 
as it frequently did. Indeed, he 
was one of the men who explored 
Darkest Africa before its real 
treasures were brought to light. 

ADVENTURERS ALL 

In border regions of the Belgian 
Congo, Boyes was renowned as an 
elephant hunter. At one time he 
was with a group of young and 
daring trappers and explorers who 
became known as “the Company 
of Adventurers.” 

In many ways they were like the 
gallant adventurers of Elizabethan 
times. At night they would gather 
round the camp-fire, telling yarns 
of the day’s exploits, whilst the 
stillness of the African night w'as 
disturbed only by the sounds of 
nearby hippos in the river and the 
grunting of bullfrogs. 

On one hunt, Boyes was trailing 
elephants through thick, high grass 
when a huge bull beast stormed 
out from one side. Boyes turned 
to his gun-bearer for the rifle, but 
in a flash the elephant had seized 
the weapon with its trunk and 
smashed it to the ground. Boyes 
took an immediate header into the 
grass! Fortunately, the elephant 
made off. 

Nairobi, the present capital of 
Kenya, was non-existent in those 
days, and Boyes was the first white 
man to walk to its site from the 
wilds of Abyssinia. 

Once he wore evening dress 
when visiting a native chief. On 
another occasion, when in an awk¬ 
ward spot, he drank effervescent 
salts and pretended that he was 
consuming boiling water! The 
natives—many of whom were can¬ 
nibals—were highly impressed! 


MORE RIGHTS FOR 
INDIANS 

A new Indian Act comes into 
force in Canada this week. Among 
other things it grants the Indian 
the right ot borrow money to buy a 
car. 

It is just 7! years since the 
Dominion Government made any 
changes in the laws concerning 
Red Indians. The aim of the new 
act is to bring the Indians, by pro¬ 
gressive steps, into a position of 
social, political, and economic 
equality with other Canadians.' 
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Early in the 17th century 
Cremona in Italy was 
recognised as the home 
of masters in the art of 
violin-making. Most 
brilliant pupil of all 


Pioneers 


was young 
.Stradivari. 


Antonio 


58, Antonio Stradivari , 
master of violin-making 



After his apprenticeship to 
: great Amati\ Stradivari 
experimented for years 
with the proportions 
of a violin, and in 
1700 considered 
he had reached 
perfection. The secret 
of his beautiful varnish . 
is a mystery to this day. 




So high were the 
standards he set 
that he refused to 
sign the label in 
violins constructed . 
during thejater 
Years of his life 
in case his failing 
eyes had missed 
some imperfection. \ 


Today, some two hundred 
and fifty years later, his 
violins are as beautiful 
in looks and tone as they 
were when first made. 
Stradivari Latinised his 
name to Stradivarius_ 
, on his labels, A 



WHEN CHARLES H ESCAPED IN DISGUISE 


CITY OF THE QUEEN 
OF SHEBA 

An American expedition is 
carrying out excavations at Mareb, 
in the Arabian State of the Yemen, 
which is built over the ruins of the 
fabulous capital of the Queen of' 
Sheba. 

The walls which surround the' 
modern city have been built of 
stone from the ancient ruins which 
lie for the most part 70 feet below: 
ground. The encroaching sand, 
however, has not yet engulfed the 
remains of-a mighty dam which is 
mentioned in the Koran, and 
which the leader of the American 
expedition considers may have 
been even larger than any of the 
modern dams in U.S.A. 

The Queen of Sheba is best re¬ 
membered today for the celebrated 
journey she made to the court of 
King Solomon at Jerusalem. 

In queenly state she came, 
followed by a baggage train of 
camels that bore spices and gold 
and precious stones worth a king's 
ransom. And the Queen of Sheba 
must have been as wise as she was 
rich, for after listenings to the 
wisdom falling from the lips of the 
great king himself she came away 
saying that not half of the glory of 
Solomon had been told. 


THE WAY OF 
A GOOSE 

During a recent expedition to 
Iceland Mr. Peter Scott, warden of 
the Severn Wild Fowl Sanctuary at 
Slimbridge, Gloucestershire, recap¬ 
tured two of the 100 pink-footed 
geese which had been ringed and 
released in Britain last winter. 

These birds come to this country 
in large numbers during the winter 
months from Greenland. Spits¬ 
bergen, and Iceland ; but for the 
latest expedition the scientists with 
Mr. Scott went to the natural 
breeding grounds of the geese at 
the fool of the Hofsjokull ice cap. 
They were able to ring, mark, and 
free 1150 birds, many more than 
they expected to find. 

It will be interesting to learn 
how many of these ringed bird's 
find their way to Britain. 


Three hundred years ago this 
week, on September 3, 1651, was 
fought the last big battle on 
English soil. It was the Battle of 
Worcester in which Cromwell 
overwhelmed the Scottish army 
that sought to place Charles II on 
his father’s throne. 

The victory, which Cromwell 
described as “a crowning mercy,” 
has been celebrated by the unveil¬ 
ing of 'A plaquj: at Sidbury Gate, 
through which Cromwell entered 
Worcester. ' 

On Thursday, September 6, the 
escape of Charles is being cele¬ 
brated at the Staffordshire farm¬ 
house of Boscobel near which 
stood the oak in which he hid. A 
sapling gro\*i from an acorn of 
the “royal oak” is to be planted 
by the Earl of Bradford. 

From Worcester Cromwell re¬ 
turned to London to receive from 
Parliament a grant of £4000 a year, 
and Hampton Court as a country 
home; whereas "the vanquished 
Charles set out on his wanderings. 

On the evening of the battle 
Charles, accompanied by Lords 
Derby, Buckingham, Wilmot, and 
others rode the 25 miles north to 
Boscobel House, tenanted by 
William Penderel, one of six 
brothers devoted to the Stuart 
cause. For security’s sake, how¬ 
ever, he rode a further mile to 
Whiteladies. 

Here Charles said farewell to all 
his retinue except Lord Wilmot. 


He then changed his fine clothes 
for the coarse habit of a woodman 
and darkened bis face and hands 
with soot. Next night Charles set 
off with another Penderel, Richard, 
to try to cross the Severn into 
Wales. 

Chased by soldiers, they hid in 
a dark lane deep in mud-and spent 
the next day hiding in a barn at 
Madeley. 

Learning that soldiers were 
guarding the Severn crossings, they 
decided to return by night to 
Boscobel House, where they found 
a Royalist colonel, William Carlos. 

ASLEEP IN THE OAK 

Near the house stood a pollarded 
oak with a thick new crown of 
leaves, and into this hiding-place 
climbed Charles and Carlos. They 
took cushions with them, and dur¬ 
ing the day Charles, footsore and 
weary, went to sleep with his 
head in the colonel's lap. Jane 
Penderel kept watch in the woods 
as she gathered sticks. 

That night Charles risked sleep¬ 
ing in a hole beneath a trapdoor in 
the cheese-room of Boscobel 
House. 

In the morning, while he was 
being shaved and having his hair 
cropped close, came the dire news 
that soldiers were still nearby and 
that a price of £1000 was set on 
the fugitive’s head. 

Lord Wilmot therefore escorted 
Charles to Moseley Court, near 


Wolverhampton, left him to sleep 
in a hiding hole there, and went 
on to ask Sir John Lane of Bentley 
Hall for help. 

Now, Sir John's sister, Jane 
Lane, had just obtained a permit to 
travel with an attendant to Bristol. 
Changing his disguise, Charles set 
forth on horseback with Jane 
seated behind holding his belt. 
They passed right through a body 
of Cromwell's soldiers near Strat¬ 
ford-on-Avon, Charles saluting 
them and being saluted in return. 

There were no boats available at 
Bristol, so they went on to Castle 
Cary and Trent, where Jane re¬ 
turned home. Another lady, 
Juliana Coningsby, took the place 
of Jane on the next part of the 
journey, to Charmouth, where 
arrangements for a ship fell 
through. Suspicions were aroused, 
but the riders fled in time. 

The party eventually reached 
Salisbury, where Charles hid while 
his followers made inquiries for a 
vessel to convey “a friend ” to 
France. At last they were success¬ 
ful, and Charles rode through 
Hambledon and Brighton to 
Shoreham. 

At first, the master of the vessel 
was loth to take the risk of assist¬ 
ing Charles, whom he soon dis¬ 
covered to be “file friend” 
mentioned. However, with a little 
persuasion he agreed, and on 
October 16 the fugitive landed in 
France. 


The Children's Newspaper, September 8, I9S1 

THEY WERE MEM 
OF SUBSTANCE 

The 18th century was a time 
when men ate gargantuan meals 
and put on weight accordingly. 

So far from being diffident about 
their surplus flesh, many members 
of the aristocracy seemed to take 
a pride in it. They weighed them¬ 
selves regularly, usually at the 
wine merchants, where huge scales 
hung from the ceiling. 

A contributor to a recent issue 
of The Practitioner quotes some 
interesting details from the records 
of an old firm of London wine 
merchants who have kept note of 
the weight of their customers from 
1760 to the present day. ’ - 

In 1787 the Earl of Salisbury 
weighed 15 st. 9 lbs., and by 1798 
the scales recorded an increase to 
19 st. 4 lbs. Lord Guildford was 
another who presumably neglected 
to diet, for in 1801 he weighed a 
mere 14 st., but by 1811 had in¬ 
creased to 18 st. 11 lbs. Lord 
Essex weighed 17 st. 6 lbs., and 
Lord Mexborough 18 st. 

Obviously there was no food 
rationing in the piping days of 
George III, and the roast beef of 
Old England could be had in 
plenty. 


YOUNG EAEE-IUAKERS 

Three schoolgirls from a village 
in Aberdeenshire have been ex¬ 
periencing a great adventure in 
Edinburgh. They were chosen to 
demonstrate lace-making at the 
Living Traditions Exhibition in the 
Royal Scottish Museum., 

Every day hundreds of visitors 
have been watching these skilful 
young craftswomen at their in¬ 
tricate work. The girls are nine- 
year-old Helen Walker, the daugh¬ 
ter of a lorry-driver, ten-year-old 
Maureen Anderson, whose father 
is a baker, and 13-year-old Helen 
Jamieson, daughter of a stone¬ 
mason. 

They became experts in lace¬ 
making at their school in New 
Pitsligo, where the headmistress, 
Miss Elspeth Findlay, has been 
encouraging the revival of the 
village's distinctive craft. 



The two kindly passengers did not betray Mr. 
Bultitude, and he went home to find his rascally 
relation, Paradine, comfortably installed there 
—at his expense. Paradine knew the power of 
the magic stone, and he believed his brother- 
in-law’s story of how it had made him change 
places with his son. Mr. Bultitude begged him 
to get the stone away from Dick, and use it to 
transform them back into their right bodies. 


They heard Dick coming and Paradine told llie 
other to hide behind a screen while he persuaded 
Dick to part with the stone. But Paradine 
had no desire to see his brother-in-law back in 
his rightful form, for it would mean the end of 
his getting hold of Mr. Bultitudc’s money 
through his influence over Dick. When Dick 
came in, Paradine began by telling him he knew 
he was really only a boy in his father’s body. 


The Way Paradine talked to Dick made Mr. 
Bultitude suspicious, and he came out. “ I’d 
rather trust you than this shifty, plausible 
fellow,'* he told his son. “ Just look at me, and 
then say if you can let this cruelty go on.” He 
implored him Ao give him the stone, Dick began 
to feel repentant, but, to liis father’s horror, lie 
said he had lost the stone, and held out the 
watch-chain on which he had kept it. 


There came a peal at the front doorbell. Mr. 
Bultitude. pulled aside the blind and found 
himself looking into the stern face of Dr. Grim- 
stone. He was hunted down at last l He 
appealed to Paradine to tell the Doctor the 
truth, but the trickster only laughed. Dick 
refused too, for, he said, he.could not go back 
to school like this. ■ His father ran out and 
screamed to the butler not to open the door. 


Will Mr. Bultitude fall into the hands of Dr. Grimstone again ? See next week’s instalment. 
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A new series of stories by GARRY HOGG 

Mark 

Westaway’s 



2. The Tale of the 
Pilfered Cargo 

“Let’s see where Mary Rose 


In his diary Mark West away jots 
down some of the tilings that 
happen to him and his fricndsi Bob 
and Bryony Grimble. This week 
he recalls their adventures with the 
Black Marketeers. 

“TTe oughtn’t to be allowed to 
have a horse if he can't 
treat it better than that,” Bry said. 
(Bry, you will remember, is 
Bryony, my friend Bob’s sister.) 

She was talking about Spike, the 
rag-and-bone man, who was com¬ 
ing towards them. 

He was long and thin, with 
a sharp nose, and small piercing 
black eyes, and a harsh voice. He 
rode about in a small two-wheeled 
cart piled high with old'bedsteads, 
tattered clothes, and old tin trunks. 
His horse was a walking skeleton 
and the shafts had worn sore 
places on its flanks. Spike’s whip 
was always in action. 

“He ought to have a taste of his 
own medicine,” Bob growled. “Do 
him good. I'd like-” 

“That’s cruel,” Bry said. “But 
all the same, if he went to prison 
again, for a longer time, it would 
be a good thing.” 

Spike jerked his horse to a stand¬ 
still, A gipsy-like woman in a 
black skirt, with big gold ear-rings, 
had given him a signal. She went 
across the road to him and said 
something we could not catch. 
Spike nodded. We saw her pass 
him a slip of paper. He looked at 
it for a moment, then screwed it 
into a ball and put it into his 
pocket. Then he raised his whip, 
lashed the horse, and set off down 
the road. 

“Look! He’s dropped the piece 
of paper,” Bob said. 

It must have fallen through a 
hole in Spike's pocket. Spike 
obviously had not noticed his loss. 
He was. round the corner and out 
of sight by the time we came up 
(o it. 

■ “Let's see what it is,” I said, 
and picked it up. 

Jt was a dirty piece of paper on 
which someone had scribbled 
with a blunt pencil: Led. 14th. 
SALTERSPOUND. MARY ROSE. 

j “D'you think that’s the woman's 
name?” asked Bry. 

“If ‘14th’ is a date, then it’s 
tomorrow,” I said. 

. “There’s something crooked 
going on, Mark,” said Bob. 
“Otherwise Spike wouldn’t be in 
on it. We’ll have to find out 
and-” 

“Spike Spike’s guns for him,” I 
said, rather cleverly, I thought. 

“‘Led’ might be ‘lead.’” Bob 
went on. “Spike's been in prison 
before now for receiving goods. 
Lead’s valuable stuff. What’s the 
belting he’s up to his old games 
again?” 


goes,” Bry suggested. 

We did. She had gone off 
towards the canal bridge. We 
doubled back along another street 
and then Bry went ahead on her 
own to spy out the land. She 
came racing back to us. “She’s 
not a gipsy, as we thought,” she 
panted. “She’s gone onto a canal 
boat!” 

Something clicked in my brain. 
“Was it named Mary Rose?” I 
asked. 

Bry shook her head. “No. 
Eva. With Agnes tied up along¬ 
side her. They're just going.” 

“Well,” said Bob, “the note said 
the 14th. So Mary Rose is prob¬ 
ably on her way here, due some 
time tomorrow. At Salterspound, 
wherever that is.” 

Another penny dropped. “Sal¬ 
terspound! Why,” I said, “that’s 
a stopping place for canal boats 
about a mile from here. I’ve just 
remembered.” 

“Let’s go and prospect,” Bob 
said. “We don't want to arouse 
suspicion, so we'll just stroll along 
the towpath as though we’re out 
for some gentle exercise!” 

We soon came to Salterspound. 
There was a big black shed, like a 
barn, with a padlocked door. 
There was no one about, so we did 
a bit of prospecting and found a 
good hide in a tree just behind it. 
There was a high hedge, too. 


Bid You Know . . . 


. . . that the lion has a claw at 
the end of his tail? 



His magnificent appearance 
justifies his title King of Beasts, 
though he is by no means the 
biggest or bravest. A full- 
grown lion weighs about 
500 lbs. and measures nearly 
11 feet from the nose to the 
point of a horny “claw” in the 
tuft of the tail. 

Hunting mostly by night, he 
captures his prey by surprise, 
charging with incredible speed. 
But he rarely kills near water, 
and may walk past a herd with¬ 
out causing alarm, the animals 
seeming to know when he is 
not hunting. 


“Just what we'll want!” said 
Bob. 

We took a short cut across the 
fields home. Wc could not do 
anything more that day. Mary 
Rose probably would not tie up at 
Salterspound till dusk next day. 

Immediately after breakfast we 
set out and cycled along the 
towpath to see if we could spot 
her. According to my cyclometer 
we had done 15 miles when we 
heard the note of a diesel engine. 
Sure enough, along came Mary, 
lying low in the water with a full 
cargo, and towing Rose at the end 
of her long tow-line. We could 
hardly contain ourselves for 
excitement. 

“ Better let her go past,” I said. 
“It’ll look a bit odd if we suddenly 
turn round and dash back the way 
we've come.” 

“We might be late,” Bry said. 

“Nonsense,” said Bob. “She’s 
not doing more than about three 
knots. We can do 15 miles in an 
hour, if we pedal hard. And she’s 
got half-a-dozen locks to go 
through, too.” 

I don't know when I have felt 
more excited than I did during the 
next few hours. Here was some¬ 
thing for my diary! We waited 
till nearly dusk, and then cauti¬ 
ously made our way to Salters¬ 
pound and climbed up into our 
hide. 

“Sssh!” said* Bry. Not that 
there was any need to say it. We 
had all caught the note of the 
engine. We were almost too 
excited to breathe. We dared not 
even whisper, because a little while 
before we had seen Spike leading 
his horse and cart stealthily down 
the lane. So we had been right! 

The engine note came nearer, 
and then stopped altogether. We 
heard the scrunch of someone’s 
boots on the gravel, and there was 
the faint jingle of harness and the 
scrape of a hoof. Then we heard 
gruff voices. We recognised 
Spike's. After that there was a 
good deal of shuffling and pant¬ 
ing, and we guessed that something 
heavy was being unloaded from 
■the canal boat and dragged across 
the towpath. Bob nudged me ; it 
was time for us to act. 

It was just as well the men were 
making a bit of noise because Bry 
slipped and fell on top of Bob at 
the foot of the tree and-there was a 
mix-up. A moment later wc were 
running full-pelt across the field in 
our gym shoes to raise the alarm. 

A r first the sergeant in the police 
station thought we were spin¬ 
ning him a yarn, but when I pulled 
out our precious slip of paper, and 
Bob mentioned Spike’s name, he 
did not doubt us any longer. 
While we were all talking at once, 
spilling out our story, he picked up 
a desk telephone and rang a 
number. And he seemed hardly to 
have put the telephone down when 
there was a scrunch of tyres in the 
yard outside, a squeak of brakes, 
and a number of police patrol¬ 
men came in in a hurry. The ser¬ 
geant talked rapidly to them, nod¬ 
ding at us, and Bob pricked up his 
ears. 

“Can we come too?” he asked. 

“ PleaseI” Bry begged, in her 
most wheedling tone. 

But they shook their heads, and 

Continued on page 10 
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Mars Monthly ‘Window Words’ Contests 



HOW TO WIN 
A PRIZE 

By writing no more 
than 15 words you can win 
£500 in this easy-to-enter contest. 
In the picture in the entry form 
the two boys have just spotted 
their favourite chocolate bar in 
their favourite sweet shop window. 


Here's the 

September Prize List 


You can see their enthusiasm—- 
and you can read what one boy is 
saying. For the most apt and 
original suggestion for what the 
other boy replies Mars are offering 
£750 in prizes. You can send as 
many entries as you like but each 
entry must be accompanied by 2 
wrappers from Mars bars. Addi¬ 
tional entry forms can be obtained 
from sweet shops, or you can 
make entries on plain paper (see 
Rule 2 ). Sendin your entries today. 
You can read the rules in the 
larger Mars advertisements, or on 
the entry form leaflets. 


Monthly 1st PRIZE £$0© 
Monthly 2nd PRIZE £SO 
Monthly 3rd PRIZE £l§ 

10 Monthly Prizes I 75 Monthly Prizes 
of £10 each. of £1 each. 

— and another £750 

to be won in October! 

FACTS ABOUT MARS 
THAT MAY HELP YOU WIN 

Mars are thickly coated with full-cream 
milk chocolate • Every Mars can be cut 
into 8 big, satisfying slices • Children of 
all ages love Mars • Mars give you maxi¬ 
mum 2 -point value • The famous Mars 
centre and caramel layer are unique and 
delicious • Mars are best value for money. 


r _ 
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2 f write what he's say/hy 

anc/MNj£50Q 

i 

■ This is my entry form for Mars "Window 

I W 7 ords ” September Contest. 

I enclose two wrappers from Mars. 

I have read the rules of the contest and I 
| agree to abide by them. 

j NAME.. 

| ADDRESS . 






.iuViWi. • • 


1st Boy says: Mars! That’s what ^ 
ought to take with us. 

2nd Boy says:. 


“ Post in sealed, properly stamped envelope 
« to Mars September Contest, 35 Wellington 
g Street, London, W.C.*2 (Comp.l, to arrive 
on or before 29th September, 1951. 


(Write not more than 15 words) 


B 

I 


- J 


Take good care of YOUR PETS 


© These Spratfs books will tell you 
just what you want to know about 
your dog, cat, bird or fish. They're 
reliable and helpfully-written. If 
your usual Spratfs Stockist cannot 
supply, add 2d. for postage to the 
■ price shown and address direct to 
Spratt's, Dept. C.N.3 , at the 
address below. 

GUIDE TO DOG MANAGEMENT. 

104pages. 45 leading breeds accurately illus¬ 
trated. Chapters on Training, Management, 
Feeding, Grooming, Breeding and theTreat- 
mentof Ailments. Price at the shop, 1/-. 

BOOK ON CATS. 36 pages. 

A fascinating guide to the care of Cats. 
It contains 9 chapters on Management, 
Feeding, Breeding, Treatment of Ail¬ 
ments, etc., with many pages of useful 
information and reliable advice on the many 
Varieties. Profusely illustrated, including 
two pages of delightful cat studies in 
natural colour. Price at the shop, 1/-. 


ROOK ON GIRD KEEPING. 

76 pages. The book that really helps 
the pet bird owner. It contains 20 
chapters devoted to all aspects of Bird 
Keeping including the Varieties, Breed¬ 
ing, Rearing, Training, Feeding and the 
treatment of ailments. Beautifully illus¬ 
trated with magnificent colour plates. 

Price at the shop, 1/6 

MODERN FISHKEEPING. 

32 pages. A carefully written book 
which deals completely with Pond and 
Aquarium Fishkeeping, and also Tropical 
Fishkeeping. A complete reference on 
the Breeding. Rearing and Feeding of the 
various species, indoor Aquaria and 
garden Fish Ponds. Price at the shop, 9d 

HOW TO LOOK AFTER YOUR DOG. 

20 pages. Every young dog owner should 
possess a copy of this interesting Spratl’s 
book which has been specially written in a 
simple style to help children keep their 
new friend healthy and happy. 

Price at the shop, 6d. 



SFRATT’S PATENT LTD., 41-47 BOW ROAD, LONDON, E.3 
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ROOSEVELT COMMEMORATIVE 




rm 



FREE 


AND WONDERFUL 
STAMP COLLECTION 

Containing. SAN MARINO larep multi-coloured stamp 
depicting President Roosevelt: FRENCH MOROCCO 
mint pictorial; large GREECE “Leaping Bull” issued 
beforo the war; grand CHINA Airmail showing Aero¬ 
plane over the. Great Wall; JUGOSLAVIA King Alex¬ 
ander as Prince; 3 BELGIUM Commemoratlves 
(Ostend-Dover mail boat. Woman making lace- and 
Antarctic Expedition); set of 3 HINDENBURG; set 
of 4 HUNGARY famous men: ROUMANIA 192* 
Coronation 50 bani; and finally a large 1946 stamp of 
FRANCE 20 francs with a fine view of Pointe tfu Raz, 
this stamp alone is catalogued lod. These 17 scarce 
stamps will be sent ABSOLUTELY FREE to every 
collector who asks to SEE a selection of our Famous 
Approvals. (Enclose 2}<J.) 

PHILATELIC SERVICES 

(Dept. C N 51) EASTRINGTOIY, COOLE, YORKS 


B C Ship Packet FREE 

Here is a fine collection 
of unusual British Colo¬ 
nial stamps FREE, used 
and unused, depicting 
ships and canoes. The 
beautiful large bi-coloured 
stamp of BERMUDA, as 
illustrated, also other at¬ 
tractive emissions are, 

VAN RIEBECK’S ship, the 
fine VALLETTA harbour, 
canoe on the BRUNEI 
fiver, a fine large stamp of FIJI showing 
native sailing canoe, the famous Captain 
Cook’s ENDEAVOUR and finally Lake VIC¬ 
TORIA showing dhow. SEND NOW as demand 
will be great. Just enclose 3d. postage re¬ 
quest Approvals and FREE illustrated album 
and price tist. 

Lisburn & Townsend. Ltd.(CN), WestKirby, Wirra 



APPROVAL SHEETS 

THE fact that for the past 71 years we have 
scoured the markets for scarce and out-of- 
the-way items from the WORLD’S stamp¬ 
issuing countries, enables us to offer to 
collectors a better range and a -larger 
selection of stamps in a FINER condition 
than can be found elsewhere. Our entire 
stock is at.your disposal, and we shall be 
glad to send selections on APPROVAL to 
any part of the world. Our large cash 
purchases enable us to price the stamps 
on our SHEETS at very moderate prices. 
FOR 71 YEARS we have been sending 
out sheets of stamps on Approval. Every 
stamp we sell is fully guaranteed, is specially 
selected and priced at the lowest possible 
figure. Ask for a selection to be sent for 
your inspection. 

ERRINGTON 8c MARTIN 

(Dept. CN), South Hackney, London, E.9, England 

Established 1880 



BURGESS’ 

STAMP ALBUM 



THIS NEW STYLE 
[STAMP ALBUM 


FREE 


with 30 nice stamps all different designs representing 
Map, Animals, Katives, Ship, Industries, etc. (catalogued 
at 1/6), to all collectors asking to see our world-famed 
Approval sheets and books, ami sending 6d. to cover 
postage, packing, lists, etc. 

This is equivalent to 2/6 worth of goods for nothing 
SPECIAL « CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER ” 
BARGAIN PACKET 

contains over 200 different postage stamps, which if 
bought separately would catalogue approx. 50/*, offered 
for only 2 / 6 . 

48-pp. Stamp Collector's Guide and Catalogue, full of 
useful information and everything a collector needs, 
price 6d. 

If ordering all the above including Gift send 3/6. 

HARRY BURGESS & CO. 
(Dept. CN 26), PEMBURY, KENT 


GEO. VI. CATALOGUE FREE j CIGARETTE CARDS FREE 

Is your collection up-to-date? It should bo/ | 
and it ran bo, if you send for a selection of i 
our world famous Approvals at bargain prices. I 
If.you do this, and send 8d. for postage and j 
racking, we will send this wouderful volume I 
listing and pricing all King George VI stamps. I 
3'hero are over 3,000 items listed, and it is • 
a. wonderfully illustrated book. 


ARTHURCRAVEN, 50 Eden Ave., Wakefield 1 

" The Hobby Dealers " ( 


A free set of Film Stars is given with each 
order over 2/6. A free set and album is given 
with each 6/- order. 

100 clean cards ... ... .. 2/3 

100 soiled cards .. ... ... 1/9 

2 different sets and 1 album .. 2/9 

Albums I/-. Packets 6d. & 1/-. “Cigarette 
Cards ’’ by Cruse from 1/9 to 2/6 this week 
only. 

Have you received a copy of our famous cata¬ 
logue? fend 3id. now, and get it. 

WE GIVE POUNDS AWAY—EVERY DAY 


NEW BARBADOS, TONGA 

AND ABYSSINIA FREE 

All LARGE Pictorials and Free. Just 
ask to sec our Amazing Bargain Approvals, 
fend 3d. for our Postage and lists. You may 
jo id “ THE CODE STAMP CLUB,” Sub, 
1/-. You receive Badge, Membership Card 
listing fiae Gifts, and Approvals monthly. 
WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Dept. 35, 
CANTERBURY, Kent. 



FREE! 



AUSTRIA 


(all-different) including 
Giant RACEHORSE 
pictorials, etc. ABSO¬ 
LUTELY FREE. Send 
2 Id. postage and ask 
to see Approvals. (No 
obligation—no rubbish.) 
BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. (CN43), 
BRIDGNORTH. 

1951 HOLY YEAR STAMPS 1951 

Exceptionally beautiful set of very large 
bi-coloured stamps including 2 Triangular s 
■ issued by MONACO together with 15 other 
: different stamps offered absolutely FREE to 
all who request our High Discount Approvals. 
Please enclose 3d.stamp for postage and packing. 

D. VE1TCH 8 l CO., P.T.s. 

54-56 Blackett Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1. 


MORE NEW ISSUES FREE! 

Set of 3 Caymar 
Isles. Beautiful 
MintStampsFREE 
Ask for Approval; 
and send 3d. stamj: 
for postage, etc. 

_. ...J John Richards, 

121 Hazelhurst Bd., Birmingham, 14 

* 4/6 FREE! + 

ITALY 20 lire Workers pictorial and 
50 different Whole World FREE! 

These stamps are catalogued at least 4/6 
and will be sent to all collectors asking to 
see my Discount Approvals and enclosing 
2 \d. stamp. 

K. V. FANTOZZI (Section C N), 

Hillside, Marton. Whilegate, Winsford, Cheshire 

* FREE! 

Fine Packet 12 stamps includes Abyssinia, 
Burma, Comoro, Hong Kong, Manchukuo, 
Rhineland, Seychelles, etc. Send2Id. postage 
and ask to see an Approved selection of 
attractive stamps. 

V. STOCKTON & CO. 

BRIDGWATER DRIVE, 
WESTCLIFF-ON-SEA , ESSEX 


NICARAGUA FOOTBALL STAMP FREE 


SpaixaEignE!; 


To all who ask to see a Selection of Windsor 
Stamps on Approval, the Windsor Stamp 
Co. will send ABSOLUTELY FREE one 
of these very interesting Air Mail stamps 
from the unusual Central American country 
of NICARAGUA. As you can see, the 
stamp has a very clever design which shows 
a soccer football match being played, and 
is inscribed “ FOOT-BALL.” 

Just write for Nicaragua Football Stamp 
Free and ask to see a Selection of Windsor 
Stamps on Approval. Please enclose 2Jd. 
stamp for postage to you. Write now to: 

WINDSOR STAMP CO.(Dept.CN),UCKFIELD, SUSSEX 



BU.. »*.>»> ton. »«it 


THE INDIANS’ TALKING LEAF 


A home-made book in the 
fullest sense of the word is now on 
view at a London exhibition. For 
the producers of this book had first 
to invent characters for the 
language in which it was to be 
printed, and then make their own 
printing materials, paper, and 
binding. 

It is the first edition of the 
Scriptures in the Cree language, 
and was called The Talking Leaf 
by the Red Indians. 

A young Indian invented 
syllable signs for his language, and 
James Evans, a missionary, 
whittled pieces of wood into the 
shapes of the signs. Evans then 
made clay moulds with his shaped 
bits of Wood, and poured into the 
moulds melted lead which he, had 
obtained from the lining of tea 
chests, thus making type. 

The next thing was paper, and 
this was made by Indian squaws 
who compressed birch bark. 
Printer's ink he produced by mix¬ 
ing soot with sturgeon oil, and his 
printing machine was a press he 
had been using for storing furs. 

From this, in 1847, came the first 
book in Cree, St. lohn's Gospel. 
James Evans sewed its leaves 
together with fibre and bound 
them in rough deerskin. 

This treasure is at the Exhibition 
organised by the World Evangeli¬ 
cal Alliance, and open at the 
Central Hall, Westminster, until 
September 29. About 178 Societies 


rtre taking part, among them the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, 
who have loaned The Talking 
Leaf, as well as other historical 
first editions of the Scriptures. 

One of these is the first New 
Testament in the Bechuana lan¬ 
guage, printed in 1840, which 
David Livingstone took out to 
his future father-in-law, Robert 
Moffat, in South Africa. 

Another first edition recalls 
another famous missionary, lohn 
Williams, who was murdered by 
cannibals in the New Hebrides. It 
is the first printed edition of the 
New Testament sent to the island 
of Rarotonga, in the Cook Islands, 
which John Williams discovered in 
1823. 

This Rarotonga New Testament 
also had a home-made beginning. 
John Williams ran out of paper 
and continued writing on tikora, a 
kind of cloth made from the inner 
bark of the paper mulberry. The 
edition at the Exhibition is the 
one printed from his manuscript 
in 1836. 

Of special interest today is the 
first edition of the Korean St. Luke 
and St. John Gospels, printed in 
1882 when Korea was a closed 
and little known land called the 
Hermit Kingdom. 

As well as books, many other 
fascinating things in the Exhibi¬ 
tion illustrate the work of spread¬ 
ing the Gospel in all parts of the 
world. 


MARK WESTAWAY’S DIARY c “ m 


the sergeant said: “Sorry, missy. 
Might be dangerous. We’ll tell 
you all about it tomorrow.” 

We saw it was no use pleading. 
Bob nudged, me, and 1 guessed 
what was in his mind. So, very 
politely, we said good-night to the 
sergeant and went out. The cars 
by then had gone. 

“Quick!” said Bob. “We’re not 
missing this for anything!” And. 
with that he was off like the wind, 
with Bry. and me tearing along 
behind him. By the short cut 
across the fields we ought to be able 
to get to our tree by the time the 
police arrived. And we did, too! 

Silently as ghosts we sped across 
the fields. We heard the police 
cars draw up at the head of the 
lane leading from the road to the 
canal. In their dark uniforms the 
men were invisible, but we guessed 
they were fanning out and closing 
in on the barn. We got to our tree 
unobserved and crouched there, 
listening, our hearts thumping. 
There was not time to climb up to 
our hide. 

“^ll right. Spike. Your game's 
up!” we heard a hard, cold 
voice say. And immediately 
torches seemed to shine from all 
points, though not on us, thank 
goodness! - 

Spike and another man were 
loading something bright onto his 
cart, and were taken completely by 
surprise. They offered no resist¬ 
ance—which was not really sur¬ 
prising since there were at least 
eight policemen to the three of 
them. 


“Receiving again. Spike?” we 
heard the voice say. “Well, it'll 
be a longer stretch for you this 
time. Come on.” 

We heard the click of handcuffs, 
and now that our eyes were get¬ 
ting used to the darkness we could 
just see the three men being 
marched off up the lane to the 
police cars. 

When they were well away, we 
emerged from our hiding-place. 
We never thought there would be 
anyone left behind. There was, 
though! We walked slap into a 
constable standing on guard. I 
think he got the shock of his life 
when the three of us turned up like 
that, cheerfully strolling along to 
the barn as though we owned the 
place. 

“Hey, you!” he said. 

It took us quite a time to explain 
who we were and why we were 
there and everything. But he was 
quite sporting about it, and let us 
look at the coils of lead which 
Spike had loaded onto his cart 
and covered with sacking. And 
then at some more coils stacked 
in a corner of the barn, to be 
collected another time. 

“Black Marketeers?” Bob said, 
as though he knew all about the 
matter. 

“That's the way of it,” said the 
policeman. “A nice little job of 
pilfering, that was going to be. 
And a nice little job of detection 
on your part put a stop to it, too!” 

(Another story from Mark Wcst- 
away's diary will appear next week. 
Order your copy of the CN now.) 


Th^Children's Newspaper, September 3, 1951 

’^OLYMPIC GAMES FREtf] 

i ■» mi wnwrm 





This fine mint Athletio’ Set from MONACO | 
depicting OLYMPIC HURDLER, KUNNEll I 
and DISCUS THROWER will be sent J 
absolutely FREE to all genuine applicants | 
for Approvals sending 2^d. stamp for ■ 
postage. I 

BERKELEY STAMP CO. (CN), | 

_Ncwton ; _ WestKirby^CHESHl RL_ ( 

F oil BRITISH COLONIAL 1“ 
ZU PICTORIALS r 

R This grand offer includes NEW R 
ISSUES and COMMEMORA- 
tTIVES from the BRITISH £ 
COLONIES to add interest to 
E your 'collection and is FREE to all £ 
applicants for my DISCOUNT 
Approvals. Send 3d. stamp to : 
BERNARD E. SHERWOOD 
(CN7), I M3 PHILIP ROAD, IPSWICH 


SET OF SEVEN LARGE 
TRAIN PICTORIALS FREE! 

The BELGIUM 1935 RAILWAY CENTEN- 

ARY SET (Cat. 2 / 6 )—a desirable and scarce 
set is offered FREE to all Approval appli¬ 
cants enclosing 2 jd. postage. SEND TO¬ 
DAY FOR TtJIS AMAZING OFFER to 

J. A. PEACHEY 

(T) 11 Wherstead Road, Ipswich. Suffolk. 


FREE! 


GREAT BRITAIN 

1940 Centenary Issue 
5 VALUES 

Free to all sending 3d. postage for 
Approvals. 



THREE GIANT bi|km hd 

TANNA T0UVA FRFF 

To all who send 2{d. postage and 
ask to see our Discount Approvals, 

W. BAKER P T.s. 

37 SIDE, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, t 


Get in on this Good Thing! 

IND0-CHINA AIR MAIL 

1 will send 2 Mint Indo-China Air Mail 
stamps, together with 8 other valuable 
collection builders, ENTIRELY FREE to 
all applicants for my famous Approvals 
wfioenclo$e2Jd. postage. Write NOW to 
-• LESLIE KENNEDY (CN 5), 

206 Ashby Road, Burton-on-Trent 


r—CIGARETTE CARDS— 

Send 2 Jd. stamp for list of sets. All 
in first-class condition. These comprise 
Animals, Art, Badges, Films, Games, 
Geography, History, Nature, Palmistry, 
Sport, Ships, Trains, Views, and 
numerous others. 

SAUNDERS & CO. 

— 8 Hereford Gardens, Pinner, Middlesex s=L 


B R COLONIAL PACKET 



A fine commemorative packet including 
superb map stamp of Pacific Islands to 
all asking for Discount Approvals and 
enclosing 3d. stamp. 

R. & E. WILLIAMS (Dept. C.N.), 
28 Farm Close, lekenham, Mdx. 
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The Children's News^epcr, September 8, 1951 

SPORTS SHORTS 


Miss Elna Andersen, a Danish 
games mistress at a Folke¬ 
stone school, recently swam the 
16 miles from Dungeness to 
Folkestone in 9 hours 18 minutes 
—the first woman ever to complete 
. this swim. 

i r JpttE girls’ golf championship is 
being played next weekend at 
Gullane, East Lothian. Janette 
Robertson, last year’s champion, 
will strive to repeat that triumph, 
especially as the competition is 
being staged in her native Scotland. 
The runner-up last year, 16-year- 
old Ann Phillips, Lancashire 
champion, is also expected to do 
well again. 

Jack Young, Australian speed¬ 
way star of Edinburgh 
Monarchs, has broken all records 
this season by completing 24 
, League matches without once 
• being beaten. He has also won 
the second division and Scottish 
, match race titles. 

■ J*lay on a cricket ground at Long 
Ditton, Surrey, was held up 
the other day when a four-year-old 
. girl walked right across the field 
and spoke to the white-coated 
umpire. He pointed to the 
boundary—and the little girl 
walked off to where the white- 
coated ice-cream seller was! 

g.EVENTEEN - year - old Valerie 
Lewis almost made a clean 
sweep of the titles in this year’s 
Yorkshire • Lawn Tennis Cham¬ 
pionships. She won the women’s 
and girls’ singles, and the women’s 
and girls’ doubles. She might have 
won the mixed doubles, but she 
had to scratch in the final. 

JltE 1951 cricket season comes to 
an end next weekend when the 
final match of the Scarborough 
! Festival is played between Mr. 
T. N. Pearce’s XI and the South 
Africans, who thus bring their tour 
to a conclusion. It has been a long 
and exhausting tour, but, as in the 
past, the Springboks have proved 
themselves fine fellows and grand 
cricketers. 

J^rian Close, who made his 
County cricket debut at the- 
age of 18 with Yorkshire in 1949, 
achieving the “double” (1000 runs 
. and 100 wickets) and playing for 
' England, all in that same season, 

: will shortly leave the Royal Corps 
of Signals. He is to play football 
\ with Arsenal during the winter. 

i Jim Fuchs, American holder of 
- the world’s shot putt record, 

' recently beat the British all-comers 
. record with a throw of 56 feet 
i 61 inches. Later, however, it was 
; discovered that Fuchs first beat the 
record in July 1949, when he re¬ 
turned a distance of 57 feet 2j 
:i inches at Belfast; but as the 
'! Northern Ireland A.A.A. made no 
claim, the record was not ratified. 

Jhe Finchley amateur football 
, club may soon have a young 
man from Bengal in their team. 
He is Sankar Prosad Ghosh, from 
Calcutta University, who is study¬ 
ing advertising in this country. He 
has played for India against 
Burma, and was captain of his 
college teams in Bengal and Cal¬ 
cutta, where he was accustomed to 
; play in bare feet. But when he 
appears with Finchley he will wear 
boots. 


(Jeoff Duke, Yorkshire-born 
motor cyclist, is the first man 
to win both world championships 
—in the 350 and 500 c.c. classes. 
He achieved the Senior and Junior 
double in the Isle of Man, the 
Ulster Grand Prix, and in several 
of the Continental events. 

Jme Elthani sisters. Hazel and 
Sylvia Needham, hold five 
Kent County athletics champion¬ 
ships between them. Hazel, aged 
18, holds the half-mile, one-mile, 
and cross-country titles, while 16- 
year-old Sylvia is the shot putt and 
discus champion. Hazel is also the 
women’s national one-mile, title 
holder. 



Reg Harris, world sprint¬ 
cycling champion for the third 
year, inspects a model of him¬ 
self in Madame Tussaud’s 
Exhibition, London. 

WThen Len Hutton was out for 
obstruction in the fifth Test 
Match at the Oval he was only the 
fifth man in first-class cricket since 
1868 to lose his wicket in such a 
manner. 

Jwenty-year-old Midland racing 
cyclist Leslie Willmott took 
the wrong turning in his attempt 
on the London to Brighton and 
back record. The delay cost him 
2 | minutes—and he failed to beat 
the record by 1 minute 39 seconds. 


DRAMA IN THE 
OUTBACK 

Geoffrey Thomas, an English 
playwright now living near Sydney, 
has discovered tremendous en¬ 
thusiasm for the drama during a 
tour of Australia's outback. 

Mr. Thomas visited a town of 
some 4000 inhabitants who have 
neither rail nor air link with any 
capital city, but whose drama 
group had a waiting list of would- 
be members. This group had five 
plays in rehearsal, of which two 
had been written by members of 
the group. Also, several school 
groups in the town were preparing 
for a festival. 

In a remote country school, too, 
the children had built their own 
outdoor stage, and were rehearsing 
plays about Australia’s history. 


Isancllilwaiia 

survivor 

An old adventurer who ran away 
from school to hunt for diamonds, 
and fought the Zulus 72 years ago, 
has died aged 99 at Salisbury, 
Southern Rhodesia. 

Mr. David Clarke Slatter was a 
schoolboy in Natal when the Kim¬ 
berley diamond rush was on, and 
he and his brother ran away to join 
in. Their father went after them 
to fetch them back, but he, too, 
was caught by the excitement of 
diamond-hunting, stayed to work 
with them, and prospered. 

When he was 26 David was with 
the British force of 800 that was 
overwhelmed by 10,000 Zulus at 
Isandhlwana in 1879. Only about 
40 escaped, and David Slatter was 
among them. 

He was a pioneer of ostrich 
farming in Natal, as well as of the 
game of polo there, which he had 
learned from British officers. Later 
he became a fruit farmer. 

Mining, however, was always his 
main interest, and at 76 he wa? 
still prospecting for minerals. 


ANOTHER RADIO WON 

In No. 6 of the C N’s fortnightly 
series of competitions the Prize 
Radio has been awarded to: 

Valerie Tubbs, 

50 Barton Road, 

Branksome, 

Bournemouth*, 

whose entry was correct and the 
best written according to age. 
Congratulations, Valerie! 

The 10 ten-shilling notes have 
been awarded to the following, 
whose entries were next in order of 
merit: 

Robert Barbour, Glasgow; Robert 
Carter, London, N.19; Ann Gauk- 
roger, Hove; Philip Jones, Guildford; 
Colin Kaye, Wolstanton; Jean Kirk, 
Birmingham, 8; Ann Roberts,Gower; 
Thomas Sheppart, Clydebank; Joan 
Weddle, [Nottingham ; Hannah 
Wright, Harpenden. 

The correct solution was: A, 
Tulip. B, Atlas. C, Jet-propelled 
aircraft. D, Man in the top hat. 
E, The figure nine. F, Flag of the 
U.S.A. 

Look out for another CN Com¬ 
petition next week, with more 
grand prizes to be won! 


STAMP NEWS 

Jristan da Cunha is to have its 
own postage stamps. The St. 
Helena set is to be overprinted 
Tristan da Cunha in black. 

JTinland has issued a stamp com¬ 
memorating the 300th anni¬ 
versary of the foundation of the 
town of Kajauni. 

A special overprint is being pre¬ 
pared for use on some of 
Canada’s stamps in honour of the 
forthcoming Royal Visit. 

A new 10 -cent stamp has been 
issued by Ceylon to replace the 
old one. 

MT’ntserrat’s stamps are to be 
reprinted with the values in 
decimal currency. 

Portugal is preparing two 
stamps for issue in honour of 
Guilherme Gomes Fernandes of 
Oporto, who did much for his 
country’s fire services. The stamps 
will bear his portrait. 



100K l 


THRILLING 
OFFERS! 

... to make every 
hoy’s eyes lift; lit up 
with excitement and delight. Imagine the 
endless pleasure of owning ail efficient pair 
of binoculars and a grand companion knife. 

THE FAMOUS 11 RAMBLER” 
BINOCULARS 

This is a really 
wonderful instru¬ 
ment—and un¬ 

beatable value ! 
Beautifully 
moulded and with 
strong adjustable 
lenses for powerful magni¬ 
fication. Complete with 
neck lanyard. Real Binocu- 
„ lars-not a toy. Ideal for 
theatre and all sports. 



— 


Only 


7/6 


Post 6S. 


“ CU/1CC ” 

COMPANION KNIFE 

Has EIGHT attractions- 
Awl, Corkscrew, Safety 
Ring, Tin Opener, 1J in. 

Blade, 3 in. Blade, Bottle 
Opener, ■ Screwdriver, 

Finest French make, 
razor-sharp, strong yet 
light and handy. 

Easily worth double. 

W. D. MORGAN & CO. LTD. 

(Dept. C.N.6), 2 GRAY'S INN ROAD, W.C. 1 . 



Only 

8/6 

Post 6d. 


-AMAZING- 


COWBOY 


FILM 
STRIPS 

featuring 

Bob Steele in " SIX GUN MAN ” 
Bnster Crabbe in “WILD HORSE PHANTOM ” 
Tex Ritter in “THE WHISPERING SKULL” 
Hopalong Cassidy in " SUNSET TRAIL ” 
These thrilling Western 
Dramas 1 /- each. 

This Cineyuwer gives 
perfect cinema screen 
picturisation for all 
Strip films. 



2/9 


F0WDEN FILM & OPTICAL SERVICE 
2 HASTINGS STREET, LUTON 

Send 4\~ to cover post and packing of 
your selected Film Strip and Cinevuwer. 



THE REPLICA OF 
ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL _ 

lift Flayed with 22 miniature 

HU DICE, li ball and goals. .Ml 

the thrills of real Football! 
Dribbling, corner and 
penalty kicks, offside, goal 
saves, injuries, etc. Colours 
of all league clubs available. 

Send stamp for full details andOrderform to 
P. A. ADOLPH, Dept. 17, The Lodge, 
Langton Green, Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 



CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 

Call or write for PRICE LIST {Id.) 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

{Dept. CN), 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.I6 


THE MAGIC 

“ STOP-GO” 

TRAFFIC LIGHTS 

The Magical Traffic Lights that Stops 
or Goes at the word of command. 

1 Old. post free 

BCM/TRICKS 

45 Royal College Street, London, N.W.l 
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Can you do 


good turns 
at once ? 


Mother sometimes gives you an odd 
copper when you do a job for her and 
this is how you can turn one good turn 
into two and help the N.S.P.C.C. to 
help unhappy children. Save up these 
coppers and,when you’ve collected 2 / 6 , 
send it in with the form below, which 
you should cut out and fill in. This will 
make you a member of the League of 
Pity, the Children’s Branch of the 
N.S.P.C.C. The League will then send 
you a Blue Bird Badge to keep and wear 
and, on loan, a Blue Egg in which to pul 
your League savings. You can be sure 
that every penny you earn or collect 
will help the N.S.P.C.C. 
to make some poor, ill- 
treated boy or girl happy. 

That’s a worthwhile 
target, isn’t it ? 



-SEND THIS COUPON NOW-- 


TO THE LEAGUE OP PITT, VICTORY HOUSE, 
LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C.2 

Please enrol me as a Member, J enclose 
P.O. for 2 ( 6 , 

NAME--- 


-PLEASE USE BLOCK CAPITALS. 


/tor/iow/of/z'^f 

-us- 



BUILD 
Your Own 
MICRO-MUSEUM 

JVIICKOMODEL making is a serious hobby 
enjoyed by amateur craftsmen of all 
ayes in all parts of the world. Each model 
entails hours of engrossine and pleasurable 
concentration in constructing these three- 
dimensional volumetric models of authentic 
realism. Cost pence but sell for pounds. 
Locos; Famous and Historic Buildings; Old 
Galloons; WarsHips; Engineering Subjects, 
etc., etc. 

Send 21d. 
stamp for 
I llustrated 
Descriptive 
Folder of 
IOO Models. 



MICROMODELS 
LTD. 

No. 3 (N) Racquet Court, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 



WOMEN’S WHITE COTTON 

SHIRT BLOUSES 

Clearance Price 5/9. 

Post, etc., 7d. 

A special sale offer of 
Women’s White Cotton 
Shirt Blouses, collars 
attached. Double cuffs. 

Brand-new bub slightly 
shop soiled. Bust 32 to 
40 only. 

LADIES’ BRAND-NEW BROWN OR 
BLACK ARMY AND WRENS 

SHOES & 18/9 

Strongest, smartest, most com¬ 
fortable shoo ever made. Finest 
quality grained leather uppers. 
Lace-up style, solid leather 
Brown : 24, 3, 34. 4, 4J, 7£. Black: 
If sizes). 



EX-MINISTRY 

UNUSED 

"Army Grey'Service" 

SHIRTS 


st etc, 




Popular “Service grey’* 
military” style shirts. 

Strong.absorbing material. 

Smart collar attached, long sleeves, reinforced 
cuffs, under arms and yoke. All sizes up to 
17 in. Give neck size. Guaranteed unshrink¬ 
able. Good length. 3 for 30/-. Post free. 
All iQ ILLUSTRATED FREE BOOK¬ 
LET. Tents, marquees, fly-sheets, 
sleeping-bags, camping equipment, 
tennis racquets, cameras, binoculars, 
etc. Call and Bee us if you can. 


HEADQUARTER &, GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. CN43>, 136-200 Cold- 
harbour Lane, Loughborough June., London, S.E.5. Open all Sat. Closed 1 n.m. Wed. 
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JACKO AND CHIMP ROW FROM FRONT ROW Crossword Puzzle 


The Children’s Newspaper, September 8, I9SI 


IN THE STILL OF THE NIGHT 

He had just retired for the night 
in his hotel room. ' Before ■ 
long he heard a mouse scratching, 
and threw his belt at it, and then 
his shoes. At intervals the noise 
began again and he threw other 
things. 

; At breakfast next morning he. 
asked the lady who occupied the 
neighbouring room if she had 
heard the mouse. ■ ; 

, “Is that what it was?” inquired; 
the lady testily. “I thought it was ■ 
a brontosaurus.” ; 

COUNTRYSIDE FLOWERS 

JJoRdering ditches, roads, and on' 
other damp sites, Spotted 
Persicaria may be found. 

Its five-petalled, pinkish flowers 
are very small, 
but cluster 
together, 
forming 
oblong spikes 
about an inch 
long, which 
make them 
quite Con¬ 
spicuous. The 
leaves are 
shaped like lance-heads; some of 
the longest are about an inch 
across and five inches in length. 
They are often marked with an 
odd, dark blotch, as though some¬ 
thing has been spilt on them. 

The smooth, erect stems are 
swollen at the points where they 
branch, and grow from one to 
two feet high. 



READING ACROSS : I Big 
beast of burden. -9- Airs. 10 
Notice. 12 Hastened. 14 Spot. 
16 Drink slowly. 17 Tonic sol-fa 
note. 18 End. 20 Perform. 21 
Exist. 23 Strange. ■ 25 Tibetan 
priest. 27 Little-known. 28 
Lazes. 30 Covered. 

READING DOWN: 2 Unpunc¬ 
tual. 3 Upright. 4 Greek letter. 
5 Owns. 6 Snakes. 7 These grow 
into frogs.. 8 Places in position 
for use. 11 Drama with music. 
13 Arctic duck. 15 Relatives. 
19 Studied. 22 Arabian title. 
24 Arrange flowers in this. 26 
Fuss. 29 London University 
(abbrev.). Answer next week 
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A young audience was listening to the pierrots on the beach, and Jacko, 
Chimp, and Bouncer were in the front row. So engrossed in their act were 
the pierrots that they completely failed to notice the fast-moving tide—until 
they, were cut off! Jacko thought this was part of the act—until the 
pierrots began yelling for help ! “ To the rescue ! ” cried Jacko. Racing to 

the water’s edge, they quickly got ; a boat and went to the aid of the 
marooned pierrots. “ After all,” explained Jacko, “ one good turn deserves 
another—and we don’t want a ‘damper’ on the next performance 1” 


Club-words 

Each of the following clues' con¬ 
sists of two parts. The answers to 
each part, when put together, form 
the name of a well-known football 
club. See if you can find the 
clubs. 

1 Part of the stomach. Small 
pond. 

2 Where the sun sets. Smoked 
food. 

3 Dark. Scorch. 

4 Store. Harbour. 

5 Headless nail. River crossing. 

6 Web-footed bird. Expanse of 

water. Answer next week 


TAKING THE BISCUIT 



FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

A MOUSE-LIKE BIRD — 
“Look! There’s a mouse running 
up that tree,” whispered Ann to 
her brother. 

►' The children edged closer. 
“Why, it’s a bird!” exclaimed Don 
in surprise. It was about five 
inches long and its back was 
streaked with light and dark brown' 
markings. The underparts were 
white. 

“A tree-creeper,” Farmer Gray 
replied in answer to Don’s in¬ 
quiries. “These little birds are 
usually seen when clinging to the 
trunk of a tree, seeking insects. 
The bird's odd, jerky movements 
are remarkably mouse-like.” 


-BEDTIME CORNER- 


Perky Rabbit’s surprise 


Perky Rabbit and his four 
brothers and sisters had 
been born in a little burrow 
some distance from the main 
warren. But now, as they had 
learned to crouch perfectly still 
if disturbed by a noise, and to 
bolt for home if Mother Rabbit 
thumped the danger signal with 
her hind legs, she felt that they 
were ready to move to the 
W'arren, and join in the life of 
of all the other 
rabbits there. 

“But what¬ 
ever you do,” 
she w arned 
them, “keep 
out of the way 
of the. Bucks.” 

“ Who are 
the Backs?” 
asked Perky. 

“Grandfather 
and Elderly 
Uncle Rabbits,” 

■ answered h i s 
mother. “And 
they're very 
short tempered. They hate being 
disturbed, indoors or out. So 
beware! ” 

“Pooh!” said Perky. “What 
could they do to me? I bet I 
can run much faster than they.” 

Well, Perky was in for a sur¬ 
prise. But it was all right at 
first, and great fun having 
digging competitions in the 
surrounding meadows with the 



other young rabbits, and play¬ 
ing leap frog and hide-and seek. 
And it was easy to avoid the 
Bucks. 

But then a wet spell kept 
everyone underground, and 
Perky, got very bored with just 
sleeping. “Let's play hide-and- 
seek round the tunnels,” he 
suggested. 

“But we’ll disturb the 
Bucks,” protested all the others. 

_ “They can’t 
hurt you,” cried 
Perky. “You 
can out-run any 
of them.” And, 
just to show 
how right he 
was, he chose 
as his first hid¬ 
ing - place a 
dark little side 
tunnel off. the 
main runway 
where he knew 
a Grandfather 
Rabbit was tak¬ 
ing a nap. 

But before he had time even 
to crouch down, much less run 
away, his ears were being boxed 
soundly by the angry Buck. 

“Perhaps that’ll teach you 
not to come disturbing my 
afternoon nap,” he grunted. 

And Perky, his ears ringing 
as he scampered away, decided 
that it certainly did! 

Jane Thornicroft 


This little elf is sharp and quick. 
He doesn't care, he’ll risk it; 
He’s up to every kind of trick, 

He fairly takes the biscuit! 

Mum’s the word 
]y[RS. Brown had not been feel¬ 
ing well for a couple of days, 
and Mrs. Roberts wondered how 
her neighbour was feeling this 
morning. 

“Willie,” she said, “run across 
and find how old Mrs. Brown is 
today.” 

Willie returned soon after and 
said: “Mrs. Brown says it is none 
of your business to know how old 
she is. 

§ CHAIN QUIZ fir 

Each solution is linked to the 
next, the last two letters of the 
first answer begin the first two of 
the second answer, and so on. 

1. Theatre in which many of 
Shakespeare's plays were first 
seen ; it was built (1599) from the 
timbers of another theatre. 

2. French author (1619-55) 
chiefly known, not for his own 
writings, but as the swaggering, 
long-nosed “hero” of another 
French play. 

3. Gas once widely used in 
bicycle lamps, etc; now, mixed 
with oxygen, is used for welding, 
producing temperatures up to 
3000° C. 

4. Indian statesman (b. 1889); 
first Prime Minister of the 
dominion of India or Hindustan. 

Answer next week 


Trepidaciotis Ignatius 
THERE was a young soldier, 

for actions 


not 


Ignatius, 

Who cared 
audacious. 

When called on to fight, 

He took refuge in flight — 

And found this was most efficaci¬ 
ous. 


Riddle in rhyme 

Mv first may be the home of 
many wild-folk. 

My second’s often found upon a 
a farm. 

My whole’s a bright-eyed, interest¬ 
ing creature ; 

Whose sharp snout is a shield 
which wards off harm. 

Answer next week 

LOOK OUT 

The managing director was stroll¬ 
ing through the factory when 
he noticed a new lad. 

“’And what work has the fore¬ 
man given you to do?” he asked. 

The boy hesitated, then said: 
“He told me to keep an eye for 
your arrival—and then to wake 
him up.” 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

Geographical letter 

The words were: Albert, Christmas, Plum- 
pudding, Spice, ltace, Ice, Fairwcathcr, 
Florence. 

Riildle-my«nan)e. Jill • 

Chain quiz 

Ju-jitsu, Sumatra, radar, Aristotle 
Sloncy 

Charles 8Jd., Robert 10d., Richard 1?. 3d. 
George Is. 5d. 
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HANDLEY PAGE HASTINGS 

Royal Air Force Transport 
Command's latest aircraft. 
Crew of 5, and capacity for 50 
troops. Can also be used as air 
ambulance, glider tug, supply 
dropper, or for weather re¬ 
connaissance. Four 1675 h.p. 
Bristol Hercules engines. Maxi¬ 
mum speed: 354 m.p.h. Range: 
2,000 miles. Wing span 113 ft. 


There may be 50 lives depending on the 
brains and skill of the men who fly and main¬ 
tain this aircraft, so naturally they must be 
pretty smart. That’s why the Royal Air Force 
is always on the look-out for suitable boys to 
join tlieir Apprenticeship Scheme. These 
boys get a flying start to a thrilling career at 
one of the R.A.F.’s fine residential schools, 
without cost to their parents and with good 
pay to spend. In this way the R.A.F. gives 
them the right kind of start for their future 
> key men in the finest air force In the world., 


There’s a place for YOU in the RAF. 

i-.-;-.-1 

I lf you are over 14 this coupon brings you free a 26-page illustrated book about I 
thrilling careers in the R.A.F. If you are 12 to 14 it brings you full details about the * 
1 A.T.C. ■ I 

TO: EOYAL AIR FORCE (C.S. 56Hj, VICTORY XIOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2. . 

































































